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CONTROLS HEATING FOR 
*WORLD’S LARGEST LANDLORD 
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VARI-VAC is selected for BIG heating jobs (and small ones too) *New York City Housing Authority, “Landlord 
to provide fuel economy . . . precise central control, even in higher for 312,000 persons—" 
ambients . . . simplicity of operation . . . minimum maintenance cost VARI-VAC, nerve center for controlling 
. . . ultimate in tenant comfort. heat, has been selected by the New York 
For 10 years VARI-VAC has been proved-in-use by the New York City Housing Authority to regulate heat for 
City Housing Authority . . . is installed in its earliest, in its most re- tlc napein, Ag hr Aang seein toudae 
cent projects. 283,972 tenants. 
On your jobs, big and small, specify VARI-VAC, the differential 
vacuum heating system that automatically balances heat medium to 
balance with varying heat loss of building due to changing outside 
weather conditions. 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. Dept. 
West Hartford 10, Conn. 


Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, Heating Products and Accessories i Name 


DUNHAM-BUSH, Inc. West Hartford 10, Conn., U.S.A. So"? 
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MATICO’s sricut cotors 
HELP YOU SELL THE MISSUS! 


The quickest way to a man’s check book is through 


‘ W 0 mM (] f 
(] nd moves a gal to say ‘yes’ faster than a colorful, 
‘ gleaming Matico Tile Floor. She sees a sparkling 

background for her furnishings . . . a look of envy 

S e 4 in the eyes of her sister-in-law. She'll like hearing 


how easy it is to keep Matico bright, how the 


his wife. That's why it’s so important to build 


“wife-appeal” into your new homes. Nothing 


smart colors last the long life of the tile. (You 


needn't tell her how Matico saves you time and 
money on installation.) Remember, for your next 


project, add extra “‘wife-appeal” with MATICO. 


husband 


\Y Vinyl Tile * Rubber Tile * Asphalt Tile 
7 A\\ \\ Vinyl-Plastic Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 


cis r es %, 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Houston, Tex. * Joliet, lil. 
Long Beach, Calif. » Newburgh, WN. Y. 


gro? 


MASTIC TILE CORP. OF AMERICA * COUN” 
Box 128, Dept. 16-9 
Vails Gate, New York 








Please send me complete information on Matico 
Tile Flooring. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








VICTOR GRUEN ASSOCIATES 


Engineering 


Planning 


Division of Urban Renewal & Redevelopment 


% APPLICATIONS for financial assistance under the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended 


%& RENEWAL activities include: Planning, Real Estate, Market and 
Economic Analyses, Relocation, Property Management, 
Administrative and Fiscal Guidance 


WORKABLE PROGRAMS 
NEIGHBORHOOD ANALYSES 


GENERAL PLANNING 
REHABILITATION STUDIES 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION PROGRAMS 


31-33 West Twelfth Street 
New York I1, New York 
Algonquin 5-7110 


PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 


Offering a complete 

range of professional 

services in community 
development. 


18 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


ELIOT 4-2311 








REAL ESTATE RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


* URBAN RENEWAL + 


73 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 


CEntral 6-3525 

















MORTON HOFFMAN 
Urban and Economic Consultant 


URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


Community Renewal Programs, 
Downtown Surveys, Economic Analysis, 


Market Studies, Research 


MORRIS BLDG. 
LExington 9-1002 


BALTIMORE !, MD. 











WAVERLY ASSOCIATES 


—Consultants— 


* Urban Renewal 
* Housing Studies & Market Analysis 


* Master Planning, Zoning, 
& Subdivision 


384 EAST 149TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mott Haven 9-2277 


JACOB L. CRANE 


World-wide Personal Consultation 


Annapolis, Maryland, U.S.A. 











VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


Comprehensive City Planning * Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 
* Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 
Site Planning 


29621 Northwestern Highway 
Elgin 6-818] 
Birmingham, Michigan 








HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 





Saint Louis, Missouri 
317 North Eleventh St. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
188 Jefferson Street 


Atlanta, Georgia 
120 Marietta Street 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
925 Bethel Street 








SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
John P. Gnaedinger Carl A. Metz 
Clyde N. Baker, Jr. C. J. Aimi 


Soil investigations, engineering 
reports, inspection, foundation 
design 


1827 N. Harlem, Chicago, 35 
San Francisco; 
Kenilworth, New Jersey: 
Havana, Cuba; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Portland, Michigan 





URBAN RENEWAL 


SURVEYS ¢ PLANNING © REHABILITATION 
LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 


11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 © Financial 6-466! 














STEELE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CORROSION ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Underground Utility 
Corrosion Control. Utility Construction 
Specifications. Periodic Inspections. 

Cathodic Protection. 
1008 CRESCENT AVE. N.E. 
ATLANTA 9, GA, 
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THIS “GALVAWARE” CAN AND COVER HAVE BEEN CERTIFIED FOR THE PHA CONSOLIDATED 
| SUPPLY CONTRACT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR, BEGINNING JULY 1, 1958 
| —NO BID INVITATION REQUIRED 











bs aint nal a. SPA aoe fs, SD a | 
EXTRA HEAVY FOR LONG LIFE 
Manufactured to Government Specifications RR-C-82a and Amendment | of |1-14-57— 
32 Pound Can and Cover—24 Gallon Capacity 
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WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF HOT DIPPED WATER PAILS AND WASH TUBS, 
GARBAGE PAILS AND ASH CANS—SEND INQUIRIES DIRECT TO OUR FACTORY 


THE CINCINNATI GALVANIZING CO. 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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Note Fibergias backing 
ts closing squeeze 


NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, nen- 
corroding Monel, heads don’t twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. : 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs ““6-to-1"! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY~—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER”™ line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 


My Name Title 





Company or Institution 
City 
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TOP NYCHA JOBS FILLED 

‘The New York City Housing Authority’s 
new chairman, William Reid, recently 
announced appointments to three key 
positions involved in the recent reor- 
ganization of the authority (see May 
JOURNAL, page 166). 


Albert H. Morgan, director of manage- 
ment, effective August 1. A former deputy 
commissioner of public works, Mr. Morgan 


| will be responsible for the management 


and maintenance of the authority’s 83 
completed projects and those under con- 
struction and partly occupied. The appoint- 
ment is in line with the report of City 
Administrator Charles F. Preusse to Mayor 
Wagner on the administration of the au- 
thority (see October 1957 JOURNAL, page 
344). The report found that the “ 

Management Department . . . the key arm 
to the Authority in managing the projects, 
has lacked strong leadership, [and] has 
been ineffectual in guiding and stimulat- 
ing project staff.” Report recommenda- 
tions included those aimed at overcoming 
management and maintenance deficiencies. 


Madison S. Jones, special consultant on 
race relations, effective September 1. This 
appointinent was specifically recommend- 
ed in the Preusse report and marks the 
first time the authority has had a full 
time salaried specialist on race relations 
on its staff. Among problems on which Mr. 
Jones will work is how to achieve better 
racial balance in the city’s public housing 
developments. Mr. Jones leaves the job 
of special housing assistant to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People to take up his new duties. 


Helen Hall, special part-time  con- 
sultant on social policy, effective August 
6. Miss Hall, director of the Henry 
Street Settlement and a nationally-known 
figure in the field of social work, will 


| advise the authority in the establishment 


of a social consultation unit—another of 


| the NYCHA changes resulting from rec- 


ommendations contained in the Preusse 
report. Her job will terminate when the 
new unit—conceived, primarily, as a means 


| for directing families with problems to 





the proper places for help—begins to 
function, presumably sometime this fall. 
Miss Hall, who is at present an officer or 
board member of a host of organizations, 
including United Neighborhood Houses 


| 





of New York and Amalgamated Dwellings, | 
Incorporated, in the past, among other 


things, served on the President’s Advisory 
Council to the Committee on Economic 
Security, which drafted the Social Security 
Act. 


©. RICHARD HUMES, JR., 

a planner with the Duluth planning de- 
partment, has been named executive di- 
rector of the Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority of Duluth, Minnesota. Mr. 
Humes succeeds Miss Marion J. Chinn in 
the position. 


RICHARD GRAVES, 

for 20 years executive director of the 
League of California Cities, has been 
appointed executive vice-president of the 
newly organized Philadelphia Industrial 


HOUSING 
ANNUAL 
OF 1958 


Here is why 80,000 alert, in- 
formed readers have pur- 
chased this fabulous 170 page 
reference manual: 


¢ 50 Pages of market tested, best 
selling home designs, including 
floor plans and elevations. 


© Six Pages of postpaid postcards, 
already addressed for latest in- 
formation on lines of all leading 
home manufacturers. 


Only $1 postpaid! 


Latest Information on 1958 home 
financing. 


¢ Expert Opinions on Housing Out- 
look—1958! 


* Complete Listing of every Prefab 
Home Manufacturer, compo- 
nent parts, in U.S. and Canada, 
plus listing of states in which 
products are marketed! 


© Ready-to-use Reference Manual. 
* Only $1 postpaid! 


Clip and mail with cash or check today! 


.. copies of HOUSING ANNUAL 1958 at $1 each. 
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Development Corporation. Since 1953, 
when he left the league, Mr. Graves has 
headed his own real estate investment 
and industrial site development business 
based in Oakland, California. In an- 
nouncing Mr. Graves’ appointment on 
July 14, the corporation reported itself 
ready to launch an aggressive program 
for “advancing the industrial and eco- 
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DON'T ACCEPT LIGHT-GAUGE SUBSTITUTES 


@ STAIN - PROOF 





MANUFACTURED BY 
P. O. Box 2571 





NO OTHER IS SOLD WITH THE SAME GUARANTEE 
NO OTHER IS ‘SIMILAR’ OR ‘EQUAL’ 


Write for samples and prices 





JOSEPH F. DUMAIS CO. 


So. Swansea 





nomic development of Philadelphia.” 
Organized and financed jointly by the 
city and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia (each have agreed 
to contribute $75,000 to finance its first- 
year operation) , the corporation seeks to 
attract new industries and retain old ones 
and to make land available for new in- 
dustrial sites and the expansion of exist- 
ing plants. A native Philadelphian, Mr. 
Graves will be working with a 30-man 
board of directors representing industrial, 
commercial, financial, legal, labor, trans- 
portation, public utility, and municipal 
groups—and with the pledged support of 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth’s adminis- 
tration. 


RICHARD KOSOBUD, 

former research head of Philadelphia's 
Section 314 demonstration grant project 
evaluating that city’s voluntary rehabilita- 
tion program (see June 1956 JOURNAL, 
page 196), has been appointed an in- 
structor in economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He leaves a housing studies 
position with the Philadelphia-based In- 
stitute for State and Local Government to 
take up his new appointment. 


DAVID W. KEMPNER, 

prominent realtor who figured in New 
York City’s public housing and urban re- 
newal programs, died on July 20 after a 
brief illness. He was 63 years of age. Mr. 
Kempner headed the D. Kempner Realty 
Corporation and was negotiator in the as- 
sembly of sites for both the New York 
City Housing Authority and the Commit- 
tee on Slum Clearance. Mr. Kempner was 
a subscriber to NAHRO’s Renewal Infor- 
mation Service and a participant in the 
activities of the Association’s Redevelop- 
ment Section. He served as a member of 
the board of directors of the National 
Housing Conference and was a member of 
the NHC group that toured Europe and 
the Middle East in 1956. 


JOHN A. KERVICK, 

a former regional director of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority and its suc- 
cessor agency, the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, has been named New Jersey state 
treasurer by Governor Robert B. Meyner. 
The appointment, made July 22, is sub- 
ject to state senate confirmation. Mr. Ker- 
vick is a consultant in housing and urban 
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renewal with offices in Newark. He re- 
signed from his post with PHA in 1953, 
terminating 15 years in the public housing 
field. His last agency job covered super- 
visory regional activities in Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Kervick played a lead- 
ing role in the organization of the Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey housing authority and 
was its executive director before going in- 
to federal service. 


EINAR H. HENDRICKSON, 

Vancouver, Washington’s former city plan- 
ning director, began duties on June 26 as 
project director for Utica, New York’s 
Section 314 demonstration grant study 
(see February JOURNAL, page 42). Mr. 
Hendrickson headed the Vancouver pro- 
gram for five years and previously was in 
charge of land planning activities in 
Washtenaw County, Michigan—a suburban 
area of Detroit that includes the cities of 
Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, and Willow Run. 
In Utica, Mr. Hendrickson is supervising 
a five-man staff and will work under the 
general director of the New York State 
Division of Housing’s bureau of commu- 
nity development. The over-all aim of 
the study is to spell out the various urban 
renewal requirements for cities of Utica’s 
general size and type. 


ROBERT M. SENTMAN 

has been appointed executive director of 
the Greenburgh (New York) urban re- 
newal commission. He left a position as 
assistant supervisor of redevelopment for 
the Baltimore Urban Renewal and Hous- 
ing Agency to take up the new post in 
June. Prior to the Baltimore job, Mr. 
Sentman headed his own home construc- 
tion firm. Earlier he served as assistant to 
the regional director of the old Federal 
Public Housing Authority's Chicago office. 
Other posts held by Mr. Sentman prior to 
his resignation from federal housing serv- 
ice in 1953 included those of project plan- 
ner, project developmen: adviser, and liai- 
son work with city planning agencies. Mr. 
Sentman has been a NAHRO member 
since 1939. 


Paget L. Alves, Jr., director of the Hous- 
ing department of the Urban League of 
Greater New York, joins Mr. Sentman in 
the Greenburgh agency as assistant direc- 
tor in charge of relocation, effective July 


Massachusetts 


@ FLAME - PROOF 

@ TEAR RESISTANT 

@ HEAT SEALED HEMS 
@ DURABLE 

@ ATTRACTIVE 

@ ECONOMICAL 


21. Mr. Alves’ background includes work 
as a field representative for the Federa- 
tion of Protestant Welfare Agencies and 
as a community center director for the 
New York City Board of Education. 


CHESTER A. AMEDIA, 

chairman of NAHRO’s Technical and 
Maintenance Section during 1955-56, has 
been elected president of the Penn-Ohio 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Plant Engineers. Mr. Amedia is general 
maintenance superintendent of the Youngs- 
town Metropolitan Housing Authority. As 
IAPE chapter president, he will head one 
of a federation of autonomous clubs and 
chapters working to further the profes- 
sional interests of plant engineers respon- 
sible for the design, layout, construction, 
operation, and maintenance of plant facil 
ities. 


ROBERT S. CLARK, 

has left his post as assistant director of 
urban renewal with the Portland, Oregon 
housing and urban renewal agency, in 
order to go into a —— in ‘the 
consulting firm of Clark-Coleman & 
Associates. Mr. Clark during the past 
year has served as the first president of 
NAHRO’s reactivated Columbia River 
Chapter (see page 270). 


EDNA G. GARRETT, 

executive director of the Corpus Christi, 
Texas housing authority and a member of 
NAHRO’s Board of Governors, was 
married in July to John Daniel Hyde, 
an attorney. The new Mrs. Hyde—who 
has an admirable record for attendance 
at board meetings—was forced to miss 
one while honeymooning in Mexico. 
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News Notes 





COSTS ON SHORT-TERM AUTHORITY 
NOTES CLIMB SLIGHTLY IN JULY 


A July 8 sale of temporary notes 
on federally-aided public housing 
marked the first rise in average in- 
terest rates since October 15. Last 
fall the rate hit a record high of 


2.572, then declined steadily and 
figured as good news for housing 
authority borrowers. The note sale 
of June 10 hit a low rate of .802... 
and there the downward trend 
stopped. The July 8 sale may have 
been a turning point: the sale regis- 
tered a .809 average interest rate. 
At the July 8 sale, 59 housing 
authorities marketed 62 issues total- 
ing $56,389,000. The range of in- 
terest rates was .69 to .98 settling, 
as noted above, at .809. The aver- 
age maturity date for the sale was 





BELCO 


NOTE 
, ‘THE 
— BALL- 
7 BEARINGS 






turers when s 


ient monthl 


Dezincification, the de- 
stroyer of ordinary brass 
faucet valve stems, is no 
longer a threat if you use 
BELCO ball bearing faucet washers made of 
Aluminum Silicon Bronze. Ball bearings and bibb 
screws are of stainless steel containing less than 
0.5% nickel, which prevents electrolytic action. 
Belco bibb washers are of Buna-N, compounded 
to withstand high temperatures and give long 
wear life. BELCO ball bearing faucet washers 
will be supplied by leading brass goods manufac- 
pecified. Old, defective faucet stems 
can be replaced with BELCOS through a conven- 
budget plan. Call or write us for 
complete information and free sample. Send us 


a sample stem for conversion without obligation. 


BELCO DIVISION 
MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE YEAR by 


| reducing maintenance costs. 


Bibb washers will give ten years 


of trouble-free service under nor- 


mal usage because ball bear- 
ings convert friction to pressure, 
eliminating the grinding wear 
that causes leaks. 





17640 Grand River e Detroit 27, Mich. 














196-11 Northern Bivd. 





We will buy your 
USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 


We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 
BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Phone: Flushing 7-6161 
(Please place our name on your bidders list) 


Flushing 58, New York 
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6.5 months and three of 10 pur- 
chasers came off with the bulk of 
the issues: First National City 
Bank of New York: $15,285,000; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler: $12,680,- 
000; Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank: $10,726,000. Two purchases 
were under 7 million dollars and 
the remainder were under 2 mil- 
lion. 

With one exception, Philadelphia 
($11,320,000) , borrowing by indi- 
vidual authorities was light; trail- 
ing Philadelphia as the heaviest 
borrowers were the Atlantic City, 
Virgin Islands, Tampa, and Gary 
authorities—all borrowing under 3 
million dollars. 


HHFA APPROVES FOUR GRANTS 
FOR FARM HOUSING RESEARCH 


What is thought to be the biggest 
drawback to improving the farm 
housing picture—lack of adequate 
financing for both new construction 
and home improvements—will be 
investigated in three of four re- 
search studies for which the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency in 
July approved federal grants. The 
fourth grant will be used to study 
the question of whether or not 
farmers are making use of available 
technical information on construc- 
tion of farm homes. 

The research projects approved 
in July represent first action under 
a two-year, $300,000 farm-housing 
research program authorized under 
the 1957 housing amendments (see 
July 1957 JourNAL, page 229) . The 
research about to get under way 
will use up a total of $75,000 of 
the money authorized—$68,000 in 
actual research money and $7000 in 
administrative costs. Under terms 
of the law, only land-grant colleges 
are eligible for the study funds and 
it was an advisory committee made 
up of representatives of land-grant 
institutions that selected the fields 
of study for the first four research 
projects. 

Most intensive work on the fi- 
nancing question will be under- 
taken by Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, which has been awarded a 
$50,000 grant. Institute researchers 
will interview both farm families 
and money lenders in a big area of 
the southeastern cotton belt—pri- 
marily Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina—in an ef- 
fort to turn up some answers that 
might possibly lead to better farm 
housing. Going into the same ques- 
tion on a smaller scale are the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Colorado 
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State University, each of which will 
receive a $5000 grant. 

The fourth grant—for the study 
of whether farmers are making use 
of technical data already at hand— 
will go to lowa State College. The 
amount: $8000. 


URA SETS GOALS FOR 1959; 
EVALUATES 1958 PROGRESS 


Progress . . . Progress . . . Prog- 
ress. That was the theme and tone 
of two documents issued in July by 
the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. The documents: (1) Local 
Public Agency Letter No. 150, 
dated July 8, which outlined URA’s 
goals tor 1959; (2) a press release, 
issued July 26, summing up prog- 
ress on the renewal front in fiscal 
1958 .. . the year officially drew to 
an end on June 30. 


Goals for 1959. Local Public 
Agency Letter No. 150 offered up 
some bright prospects for urban re- 
newal during 1959. The reason: the 
letter was URA’s announcement 
that the agency means business, as 
far as scoring progress on renewal. 

Specific goals set down by URA 
for the ensuing year included the 
following: 


l—concentration on getting projects 
to the execution stage, with particu- 
lar attention to site clearance, land 
disposition, site improvements, sup- 
porting facilities, and redeveloper 
construction; 


2—special emphasis on development 
of rehabilitation techniques and on 
the acceleration of rehabilitation 
aspects of renewal projects; 


3—project completions. 


The 1958 record. “The fiscal year 
of greatest achievement thus far in 
urban renewal.” That’s the tag 
pinned on the year 1958 in URA’s 
July press release. 

Some of the reasons for the glow- 
ing description: (1) “Site opera- 
tions dominated the urban renewal 
scene . . . for the first time in the 
program's history”; (2) the number 
of projects under way reached 543 
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(in 328 communities); (3) “... 
seven projects completed and off 
the federal books during fiscal 1958 
brought the total of completions to 
10.” 

As of this writing, projects known 
to the JOURNAL to have been com- 
pleted include undertakings in the 
following communities: Philadel- 
phia (two  projects—see March 
JouRNAL, page 96) ; Baltimore (see 
May JouRNAL, page 170); Man- 
chester, New Hampshire (see Octo- 
ber 1957 JouRNAL, page 345); Ai- 
bonito and Ponce, in Puerto Rico 
(each are three-acre projects being 
rebuilt with housing predominantly 
for occupancy by school teachers) ; 
Providence (Willard Center No. | 
—see January 1957 JOURNAL, page 
19); Tarrytown, New York; Little 
Rock — Philander Smith project 
—see May JouRNAL, page 169) ; Au- 
burn, Alabama. 


CHICAGO 314 STUDY TO FOCUS 
ON CHANGING NEIGHBORHOODS 


Conservation and rehabilitation 
of rundown neighborhoods under- 
going blight from the impact of 
transient and in-migrant families— 
using the participation of such 
families—are twin aims of Chicago's 
new Section 314 demonstration 
grant. Approved July 17 by the 
Urban Renewal Administration, 
the study project will focus on the 
city’s south side Woodlawn area, 
comprising about one square mile. 
Woodiawn adjoins the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood area, currently under ex- 
tensive renewal and redevelopment 
and the recipient of another URA 
grant awarded Chicago in January 
to develop techniques for stimulat- 
ing citizen participation (see Febru- 
ary JOURNAL, page 42). Both areas 
have undergone the blight cited 
above, involving conversion of 
many existing residential structures 
to multiple-family and rooming 
house use. 

The Woodlawn project is to cost 
an estimated $81,995. URA’s share 
is to be $54,663; Chicago will pro- 
vide $17,332 in the form of facilities 
and services, including supervision 
of the study by the city’s Commu- 
nity Conservation Board. Another 
$10,000 is being anted up by a 
neighborhood group, the South 
East Chicago Commission, bringing 
the total local contribution above 
the required one-third share. 

Specifically, the conservation 
board aims to uncover and test 
methods and techniques for help- 
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ing newcomer families become as- 
similated in their new home neigh- 
borhoods. Under the demonstration 
program, methods will be devised 
to encourage newcomers to partic 1- 
pate with olde: residents in carry- 
ing out a pilot project involving 
the rehabilitation of residential 
structures. About 30 buildings will 
be selected for study to determine 
their structural-economic-architec- 
tural feasibility for rehabilitation. 
Other facets of the study include: 
population and housing studies; 
trafic and recreation problems; and 
the gathering of data on city serv- 
ices required beyond the normal 
for overcrowded areas of this type. 
Other highlights: sample surveys of 
structures and population to de- 
termine causes and effects of neigh- 
borhood deterioration; enforcement 
of the overcrowding provisions of 
Chicago’s new housing code; use 
of various sections of the Federal 
Housing Administration’s mortgage 
insurance programs. 

After completion of the project, 
figured to run for 18 months, Chi- 
cago expects to use the findings in 
other areas of the city undergoing 
similar change. Reports will also 
be available from URA for inter- 
ested communities. Federal funds 
for the grants are authorized under 


the Housing Act of 1954, which 
provides grants of up to two-thirds 
of the cost of projects designed to 
improve renewal techniques. 


NATIONAL UNIFORM BUILDING 
CODE GETS STRONG SUPPORT 
Cost-cutting and improved effi- 
ciency in homebuilding via the 
application of a national uniform 
building code for one- and two- 
family homes has come in for major 
attention in recent months. Expert 
opinion from a big-name building 
industry conference this spring was 
that annual savings totaling | bil- 
lion dollars or at least $1000 in the 
price of each home is possible . . . by 
doing away with archaic and often 
conflicting local codes and using a 
uniform national code. This view 
was aired during a May roundtable 
conference sponsored by House & 
Home magazine. In effect, this con- 
ference set the stage for a second 
general conference on codes slated 
for September 9, sponsored by the 
American Standards Association. 
Washington was the scene of a 
two-day conference in May. Sessions 
were slanted toward three major 
goals: (1) outlining code problems 
and checking on what’s involved in 
developing a uniform national 
code; (2) developing a clear and 
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simple six-step program to speed-up 
code reform; and (3) getting pub- 
lic support behind the code reform 
move. On hand to carry out the 
first two conference aims were code 
experts, building officials, builders, 
architects, prefabricators, mortgage 
lenders, realtors, and manufactur- 
ers’ association representatives. The 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the League of Women 
Voters, the American Legion, and 
leading magazines had representa- 
tives present to carry the ball on 
the third conference goal. 

One focal point of discussion 
centered on the costs posed by the 
“chaos and confusion of hundreds 
of conflicting local building codes,” 
according to a House & Home re- 
port. Items: most codes carry waste- 
ful requirements, planted and per- 
petuated, in part, for profit. Hun- 
dreds of local code requirements 
are not only wasteful but “useless,” 
noted participants, i.e., overweight 
pipes, over-engineered framing lum- 
ber sizes, “useless house traps on a 
waste line.” But wasteful-require- 
ment codes, it was decided, are only 
a part of the code problem: even 
codes that require few wasteful 
practices amount to cost problems 
for home builders (and eventually 
home buyers) by forcing them to 
build basically similar houses with 
different specifications in adjoining 
towns. 

Discussion also developed a six- 
point program for speeding code 
reform, including these recommen- 
dations: divorcing the residential 
code reform movement from other 
code reforms to maximize public 
support; setting up a committee 
under the American Standards 
Association to revamp existing 
model codes into code standards 
for one-, two-, and one-to-four fam- 
ily homes. 

Optimism by participants in get- 
ting the uniform code adopted is 
reflected in the plans for the Sep- 
tember ASA-sponsored general con- 
ference. Participating in sessions 
aimed at hammering out a con- 
sensus on the particulars and scope 
of uniform code requirements will 
be 14 national organizations con- 
cerned with home building. 


FOUR-YEAR SCORE ON VHMCP URBAN 
ACTIVITIES: 6000 FAMILIES HOUSED 
“More than 6000 minority fam- 
ilies in metropolitan areas today 
live in homes of their own because 


(Continued column three, page 278) 
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OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL— 


fate a question, as Congress races to adjourn 


Fate of omnibus housing legisla- 
tion for 1958 hung in the balance 
as Of JOURNAL press time. The na- 
tion’s lawmakers—anxious to get 
home to do some campaigning for 
the November elections—were press- 
ing for adjournment and, with the 
omnibus bill, at least for the mo- 
ment, locked up in the House 
Rules Committee, chances were the 
measure could be left in the dust in 
the race to close up shop on Capitol 
Hill. 

Those pushing for action on 
housing legislation this year still 
had hope, however, that the bill 
could be pried out of the Rules 
Committee before the adjournment 
target (at this writing: August 22 
or 23). And such hopes got a boost 
on August 12, when a delegation of 
the nation’s mayors swooped down 
on Washington, D. C. Purpose of 
the group (it included the mayors 
of New York City; Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and St. Louis): to impress on a 
man who counts—Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn (D), Texas— 
the importance to America’s cities 
of new housing authorizations. 

On the other hand, there were 
some key people who seemed not to 
care that the housing bill stood a 
chance of dying on the vine—nota- 
bly, Administrator Albert Cole of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Mr. Cole let it be known 
that, in his opinion, the nation 
could “get along” without a hous- 
ing bill this year—despite the fact 
that, as he, himself, admitted, such 
a situation would necessitate a 
“slow down” of several programs. 

And that, in general, is where 
things stood—at a kind of tug of 
war with the Rules Committee in 
the middle—as of August 15. 


EARLIER EVENTS 

As was reported in the July 
JourNAL, the Senate, without a 
hitch, on July 11 sent zipping 
through a bill that, among other 
things, would liberalize public 
housing operations and set up the 
urban renewal program on a six- 
year continuing basis (see July 
JouRNAL, page 223). At the time 
of the July JourNAL report, the 
housing subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee was about set to begin hearings 
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as a preliminary to taking action 
on housing legislation. What has 
happened since is summarized be- 
low. 


HOUSE ACTION 

Hearings of the housing subcom- 
mittee—chaired by Albert Rains 
(D) , Alabama—continued on until 
July 18. During the course of the 
sessions, the subcommittee got the 
word on housing needs from busi- 
nessmen, religious leaders, city ofh- 
cials, representatives of the private 
housing industry, and many others. 
The federal housing agencies be- 
gan their testimony on July 9; 
NAHRO’s turn came July 15. 

On July 24, less than a week 
after the hearings closed, the Rains 
subcommittee had approved and 
sent on for consideration of the full 
Banking and Currency Committee 
its version of S. 4035. The full com- 
mittee dealt with the measure in 
short order and in early August the 
bill was in the hands of the Rules 
Committee. 

There are big differences be- 
tween the 1.75 billion dollar ver- 
sion of the housing bill approved 
by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and that ap- 
proved in July by the full Senate. 

The House committee-approved 
measure, for example, makes no 
mention of what amounts to one of 
the biggest features of the Senate 
bill—the liberalization of the public 
housing program from too much 
federal control. Also, while the 
Senate is calling for a 300 million 
dollar annual capital grants au- 
thorization for renewal for each of 
six years, the House committee bill 
sets up a two-year, 500 million dol- 
lar per year, authorization. A few 
of the other highlights of the com- 
mittee-approved bill follow. 


I—It would provide 100 million 
dollars for a new program of lib- 
eral, direct” Treasury loans for 
rental housing for the elderly. 


2—It would authorize 650 million 
dollars for college housing, class- 
rooms, laboratories, etc. 


3—It would liberalize Federal Hous- 
ing Administration programs, vir- 
tually right down the line. A 
sample: Section 221 mortgage-in- 
surance limits would go up to 
$10,000 in normal-cost areas; up to 





LATE BULLETIN 

Bad news came from Wash- 
ington, D. C. on August 18: a 
last-ditch effort to get a hous- 
ing bill through the House on 
a suspension of the rules 
failed by a slim margin. The 
rules-suspension maneuve! 
was decided upon after it be- 
came clear that the House 
wasn't going to get a chance 
to consider a bill via normal 
procedures; it meant submis 
sion of a bill on a take-it or 
leave-it basis, requiring a two 
thirds vote for passage. A wa 
tered-down version of the bill 
described on this page was 
submitted; it came out six 
short of the required two 
thirds. Actual count: 251 
votes for passage; 134 against. 











$12,000 in high-cost areas—a move 
the record has shown to be needed 
(see June JOURNAL, page 192). 
i1—It would create a new financing 
program for “conventional” mort- 
gages. Affecting only loans handled 
by savings and loan banks and sim 
ilar institutions, the program would 
be administered by a new guaranty 
corporation operating under the 
Home Loan Bank Board. 


5—It would increase by 500 million 
dollars the authorization made to 
the Federal National Mortgage As 
sociation in the emergency law en- 
acted earlier this year (see April 
JOURNAL, page 116). 


HHFA STAND 

HHFA Administrator Cole, who 
managed to take a few stabs at the 
Senate bill when it was in the 
works (see July JOURNAL, page 
293), really let loose on the House 
committee version. Said he at a 
press conference he called especially 
to tear apart the bill: It’s a “1.75 
billion dollar Christmas tree loaded 
for the benefit of everyone in sight 
—with one exception the tax- 
payer.” (Fact is, as Congressman 
Rains has explained, most of the 
money involved is for loans “to be 
repaid in full” and not, as Mr. Cole 
implied, for out-and-out gifts.) In 
specific, Mr. Cole lashed out at such 
items as the renewal and Fannie 
Mae authorizations (see page 285) . 
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Association News 








When told that the August-September issue of 
the JOURNAL was to feature a 
members of NAHRO’s many activities during 
the 1957-58 year, Cover Artist John Bradford 
thought up the idea of presenting the Associa- 
tion work for the year as being all wrapped up 
ina neat package (see cover). And, in effect, so 
itis...a package marked for delivery at the big 
event climaxing the NAHRO year—the 1958 
Annual Conference, to be held October 12-15 
in the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


report to 


It is at the conference that the contents of the 

package, perhaps, first will be put to full use, 
as the work of the Board of Governors, the many NAHRO committees, the 
Sections and the other arms of NAHRO provides a basis for some of the 
discussions that will take place. It is the JoURNAL’s guess that the package 
will be opened again—many times—during NAHRO’s big 25th year, which 
is gust around the corner. Here, then, are highlights of NAHRO’s year. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


In leading NAHRO to the thres- 
hold of its silver anniversary—to be 
celebrated at the 1958 Annual Con- 
ference—the Board of Governors 
has during the past year displayed 
a dedication, imagination, and per- 
ception that have made the period 
a memorable one in Association 
history. The 1957-58 year was one 
that saw a big upsurge in NAHRO 
activity at the chapter level (see 
page 271); it was one marked with 
achievement on a wide variety of 
intra-Association activities (see re- 
ports of the sections, committees, 
and regional councils) ; and it has 
been one in which NAHRO has 
taken a lead in providing some im- 
aginative suggestions as to what's 
needed to overcome problems con- 
nected with national housing pro- 
grams. In all this—and more — 
NAHRO’s Board has had a hand. 

The Board has met four times 
in the past year: in October, in 
conjunction with the St. Louis 
Annual Conference, and three two- 
day meetings—in December, in 
March, and in July. Each time the 
Board took up a wide variety of 
matters, dealing with both the in- 
ternal functioning of the Associa- 
tion and the establishment of 
Association policy on national 
housing programs. 

National Policy 

One of the most important of 
the items on the Board agenda 
was the review of legislative pro- 

osals resulting from the ‘hers 
of NAHRO’s sections and com- 
mittees, particularly the Program 
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Study Committee (see page 270). 
It was the Board that put the 
finishing touches on the NAHRO 
testimony presented before housing 
sub-committees of both houses of 
Congress by President Philip Tripp 
of New Bedford. 
Coordination of Efforts 

Biggest part of each of the Board 
meetings held during the year was 
devoted to discussion of matters 
emanating from what has been 
called the “grass roots of NAHRO” 
— the chapters, the _ regional 
councils, the sections, the com- 
mittees. The Board has reviewed 
all the reports, studies, and pro- 
posals that have come from the 
various levels of the Association, 


with the purpose of (1) deciding 
whether a question advanced is 
ready for approval or in need of 
further study and (2), in effect, 
tying together the work of all 
branches of the Association into 
a meaningful package. 
Keeper of the Budget 

The Board also is responsible 
for keeping tabs on the Association 
budget and, in fact, has taken a 
lead in an attempt to improve the 
financial picture. 

The Board worked hard during 
the past year to get new customers 
for NAHRO—JourNAL advertisers 
and Annual Conference exhibitors. 
It is hoped that, as a result of their 
efforts, business in both these areas 
will pick up in the near future. 

Membership Campaign 

With the support of the Board, 
the intensive membership campaign 
that was launched under the ad- 
ministration of Immediate Past 
Président Knox Banner of Little 
Rock was continued through this 
past year. A final figure on what 
the drive has yielded in new 
members will not be available 
until after the 1958 Annual Con- 
ference. 

In Short 

The Board of Governors has, in 
short, been at work on many fronts 
aimed, in general at (1) improving 
the way NAHRO works and the 
way it serves its members and (2) 
improving the national housing 
picture. 





you mail. 





ANYTHING IN SIGHT AND/OR SOUND? 


By request of the NAHRO Public Relations Committee, in 
charge of the Sight and Sound Room at the Annual Conference: 

(1) If you have an outstanding exhibit on some aspect of your 
agency’s program—AND you will have someone present in San 
Francisco to put it up and take it down—please write Marion 
Massen at NAHRO headquarters about it now. Give size and 
subject of exhibit, so that space can be reserved for it. Exhibit 
space will be limited ...so first come, first assigned. (Assignment 
notice will be by mail, well in advance of conference.) 

(2) If you have an exceptionally good slide talk or filmstrip 
about your program—AND would have someone present in San 
Francisco to narrate it—please send it in to NAHRO headquar- 
ters with the script, for screening, attention Marion Massen. A 
selection will be made from available slide presentations to deter- 
mine the two or three that will be placed on the Sight and Sound 
room program, along with scheduled movies. Deadline for sub- 
mitting slides: September 19th. Be sure to insure them when 
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THE NAHRO SECTIONS 


Getting ready for NAHRO’s 
1958 Annual Conference—to be 
held October 12-15 in San Francisco 
-is at this point perhaps the biggest 
item on the calendar of both of 
NAHRO’s sections. The Redevel- 
opment Section and the Technical 
& Maintenance Section will each 
sponsor conference sessions of spe- 
cial interest to their members and 
each will use the conference as the 
setting for an annual business meet- 
ing and election of officers. 

Before conference preparations 
became top priority, both sections 
maintained a busy schedule that 
throughout the year included com- 
mittee meetings, work conferences, 
special projects. Highlights of the 
1957-58 year in the sections are pre- 
sented below. 

REDEVELOPMENT SECTION 

In general, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of the achievements of the 
Redevelopment Section—operating 
under the chairmanship of Law- 
rence Cox of the Norfolk housing 
and redevelopment authority—has 
been the way its leaders during the 
past year have managed to put on 
even firmer footing a working rap- 
port with Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration officials. It is the coopera- 
tion that has developed between 
URA and the Redevelopment Sec- 
tion, in fact, that has been credited 
with some important changes for 
the better in Title I procedures and 
policies. 

Perhaps the single, most spectac- 
ular event of the section year has 
again been the traditional East 
Lansing “Working Conference on 
Problems in Urban Renewal’’—just 
about the only national forum for 
urban renewal specialists. Held 
February 23-26 at Michigan State 
University, the conference this year 
was on the economics of urban re- 
newal. With 193 delegates on hand, 
it was considered to have been a 
“successful and informative” event. 
More specifics on Redevelopment 
Section activities during the 1957- 
58 year, along with some clues as 
to what’s being planned for the 
forthcoming year, are presented 
below. 

Executive committee. “Timely”— 
that’s the word that probably best 
describes the kind of talk and kind 
of thinking that has gone on at 
each of the section’s executive com- 
mittee meetings during the past 
year. 

The committee met six times 
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during the 1957-58 year: in October 
(at the Association's St. Louis con- 
ference); in December; twice in 
February (once in conjunction 
with the working conference on re- 
newal) ; in April; in June. Some- 
times working alone, but more of- 
ten inviting federal officials in for a 
pow-wow, the committee during the 
year has demonstrated a talent for 
dealing with today’s problems now. 
At the October meeting, for ex- 
ample, the committee reviewed a 
draft of proposed procedures on the 
General Neighborhood Renewal 
Plan that had been prepared by 
URA in line with a new definition 
that had recently been approved 
by Congress. Committee members 
turned up some suggestions for im- 
proving on what the federal agency 
proposed. The result: a number of 
the committee’s suggestions were 
substantially accepted by URA and, 
eventually, they were incorporated 
into Local Public Agency Letter 
No. 110 (dated November 22). 
Another example of the way the 
committee keeps up on things is the 
work done on proposed national 
legislation. At a February meeting, 
the committee considered the fol- 
lowing: (1) the administration’s 
Title | proposals; (2) Title I pro 
posals approved by the NAHRO 
membership at the St. Louis con- 
ference; (3) some proposed “tech- 
nical” amendments to existing leg- 
islation. Suggestions that came out 


of the discussion served as a basis 
for NAHRO President Philip 
Tripp’s Congressional testimony on 
renewal ... and some of the ideas 
advanced eventually found their 
way into the 1958 omnibus housing 
bill (see page 263). 


Legal committee. A special legal 
committee was at work during the 
year within the framework of the 
Redevelopment Section. Chaired by 
Albert Harmon of Kansas City, 
Missouri, the committee met in De- 
cember in Washington, D. C. to 
discuss with Leigh Curry, chief 
counsel of URA, legal questions 
having to do with urban renewal 
operations. 


Contracts committee. Under the 
chairmanship of Charles Farris of 
St. Louis, the contracts committee 
this spring launched an intensive 
series of meetings with federal offi- 
cials. The aim: to talk out sugges- 
tions that had been advanced for 
revising contract forms. Now en- 
joying a breather, the committee is 
to resume its work after URA has 
completed preparation of a draft 
of a new form of contract. 


Future plans. In the mill for 
section sponsorship is a special con- 
ference on code enforcement, to be 
held in December in Washington, 
D. C. Plans are going forward un- 
der the rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion committee—chaired by D. E. 
Mackelmann of Chicago—which has 





desk. 


friendly, efficient. 


make for successful meetings. 





It is with deep sadness that the JouRNAL reports the death in 
July of Mrs. Ruth Jarden, office secretary at NAHRO’s Chicago 
headquarters. Mrs. Jarden, 25, had been 
with NAHRO about four years. 

NAHRO Annual Conference-goers will 
remember Mrs. Jarden as an always cheer- 
ful source of help at the hectic registration 


Visitors at the Chicago office will remem- 
ber her in the role of “receptionist”: warm, 


NAHRO’s officers, Board of Governors, us 
and other members of the “official family” ‘ j 
will remember her as the one who, behind ’ 


the scenes, handled all the many details that 


And co-workers in the Chicago office will remember her always, 
with a sense of irreplaceable loss...for all of the above reasons 
but, most of all, because she was so vital and so vivid a personality. 

Mrs. Jarden, the victim of a tragic accident, is survived by her 
husband, Wallace, and a son, Beri, 4. 
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met twice during the past year and 
which plans to meet again, together 
with the committee on section serv- 
ices, at the San Francisco confer- 
ence. 

Meanwhile, the committee on 
section services—chaired by Charles 
Stamm of Cincinnati—is also at 
work on future events: (1) prep- 
arations for section participation in 
the annual conference; (2) plans 
for the section’s 1959 “working con- 
ference.” 

The working conference in 1959 
is to be held, for the first time, at 
the University of Wisconsin, in 
Madison. And, also for the first 
time, it is to concentrate on the re- 
habilitation-conservation functions 
and on the human aspects of urban 
renewal. However—like the familiar 
East Lansing working conferences 
of the past—the rehabilitation-con- 
servation conference will be geared 
for, though not limited to, experi- 
enced personnel and on-the-job op- 
erating problems. The dates: April 


5-8. 


T&M SECTION 

NAHRO’s Technical & Mainte- 
nance Section will come in for a 
big slice of the doings at the Associ- 
ation’s 1958 Annual Conference. 
T&M is slated to sponsor or partici- 
pate in five major conference ses- 
sions: indicative of the growth in 
importance of the technical and 
maintenance function in authority 
operations. Likewise, it’s indicative 
of how the section has measured up 
to the job cut out for its member- 
ship: to gather, develop, and ex- 
change information on_ efficient 
approaches to the authority “house- 
keeping” job and related technical 
work. 

Some of the counts on which the 
section has reported progress dur- 
ing the past year are enumerated 
below. 


1—Shirtsleeve Clinics have moved 
ahead. Reports from some areas 
indicate bigger participation, more 
fruitful programs. Meanwhile, the 
section’s training and methods com- 
mittee is at work to make the clinics 
even better. Under consideration: a 
training program for selected per- 
sonnel on how to conduct clinics. 















2—Section directory published. It 
was under the aegis of the publica- 
tions committee that a directory of 
section members was prepared this 
spring. The directory is said to have 
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THE NAHRO COMMITTEES 


Hardly a month goes by when 
one or another of NAHRO’s 24 
national committees hasn’t got 
something in the works: a meeting, 
a study, a special project. While the 
responsibilities of any one commit- 
tee may wax and wane, depending 
upon what’s up on the national 
scene, as an important cog in the 
NAHRO machinery, the commit- 
tees have got to work... and to pro- 
duce. What follows is some evi- 
dence that they do just that. 


The Calendar 
Attesting to the fact that NAHRO 
committees keep busy is the rugged 
schedule of meetings since January 

(and some may have been missed 

... because minutes weren’t turned 

in): 

In January—committees that met 
included the Development Com- 
mittee; the International Com- 
mittee; the Research and Statis- 
tics Committee; the Technical 
and Maintenance Executive Com- 
mittee 

In February—the Management 
Committee; the Program Study 
Committee 

In March—the Federal-Local Rela- 
tions Committee; the Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing and Welfare; 
the Program Study Committee; 
the Contract Committee 

In April—the Accounting Commit- 
tee; the Personnel and Training 
Committee; the Program Study 
Committee; the Relocation Com- 








proved extremely useful in advanc- 
ing the work of T&M. 


3—Maintenance-design book. Near- 
ing completion is a revision of the 
book Maintenance Men Look at 
Housing Design. The work is being 
carried forward by the section’s de- 
sign standards committee. 


4—‘Specs Library” being planned. 
The section’s specifications commit- 
tee has come up with a novel idea 
in authority maintenance circles: a 
“Specs Library” that is to function 
through NAHRO’s Technical and 
Maintenance Information Service. 
Here’s how it is to work: authority 
subscribers to TMIS will receive 
copies of specs listed in the TM/S 
Newsletter on a loan basis, on re- 
quest. In addition, T&M and 
TMIS are working to reproduce 


and 


mittee; the Rehabilitation 
Conservation Committee 
In May—the International Com- 
mittee; the Research and Statis- 
tics Committee 
In June—The Federal-Local Rela- 
tions Committee; the Public Re- 
lations Committee; the Manage- 
ment Committee; the Relocation 
Committee; the T & M Executive 
Committee 
In July—the Resolutions Commit- 
tee; the Rehabilitation and Con- 
servation Committee 
In August—the Nominating Com- 
mittee 
The Product 
And, for proof that there’s more 
to NAHRO committees than talk, 
presented below is a sampling of 
some of the products yielded from 
committee work. 


Management Committee: Putting 
the focus for the year on rents, 
members of the Management Com- 
mittee initiated four studies, each 
intensively going into a different 
aspect of the rent question. En 
route now to the NAHRO Board 
of Governors for approval is the 
report resulting from one of these 
undertakings: Study of Public 
Housing Rent Policies of Public 
Welfare Agencies—prepared by 
Olive Walker Swinney of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority 
and reviewed at the committee’s 
June meeting. The committee dis- 
(Continued column one, page 268) 
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those specs in greatest demand and 
make them available to authorities 
on a reproduction-cost basis. 


5—Annual Conference plans. Un- 
like other years when the section 
has devoted itself to technical and 
maintenances subjects exclusively, 
for the 1958 conference, T&M will 
be branching out into new areas. 
Included: housing and welfare; the 
“long look ahead” in housing de- 
sign, materials, methods, and _ re- 
lated problems; authority manage- 
ment; housing and urban renewal 
legislative proposals and program 
problems. A special session also is 
in planning designed to give com- 
missioners a run-down on the re- 
quirements of, and reasons behind, 
maintenance operations and spend- 


ing. 
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POST-CONFERENCE EVENTS being planned fo 
NAHRO conterence-goers with a yen for going places 
and seeing things include the following: 


In San Francisco—two separate tours olf housing 
operations are being planned by the San Francisco 
Housing Authority, which, along with other Pacific 
Southwest housing and redevelopment agencies, is a 
conference host. 


In Hawati—tor those lucky NAHROites who have 
vacation time and vacation money on their hands, 
Honolulu will be the scene of some post-conference 
sessions and a tour of local housing and redevelop 
ment operations. Pictured below: Honolulu’s first 
low-rent project (completed in 1940), Kamehameha 
Homes (left); and a 306-unit territorially-financed 
project—Palolo Homes—with Oahu’s scenic Koolau 


mountains in the background. 


Kamehameha Homes 


CALIFORNIA, . 
HERE NAHRO COMES... 


NAHRO’s 25th Annual Conference—on the theme 
—the Next Ten Years in 
in San Francisco. With all signs indicating that the coming thing in 
national housing operations is long-term programming, NAHRO has 
planned its silver anniversary conference as an opportunity to investigat« 
what this means to local agencies. 


Urban Renewal” 


World-famous Waikiki Beach 





Palolo Homes 








“A Long Look Ahead 


will be held October 12-15 











cussed Olive Swinney’s report in 
detail, in an attempt to work out 
some kind of basic policy statement 
on the matter of setting welfare 
rents. Out of the discussion came 
agreement that: (1) in states where 
welfare subsidies are big enough, 
public housing “welfare rents” 
should cover all operating costs and 
full debt service; (2) in states 
where welfare subsidies cannot be 
stretched that far, welfare rents 
should cover full operating costs 
and whatever portions of the debt 
service can be covered; and (3), in 
those states where even this latter 
formula would not work, public 
housing rentals should be paid in 
the amounts included in welfare 
shelter budgets for private housing. 


Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare: Sponsored jointly by 
NAHRO and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, the committee is 
chaired by Fern Colborn of the 
National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers. Two 
highlights of the Joint Committee’s 
year are itemized below. 


1—Due to come off the presses in 
late summer is a committee-spon- 
sored publication that, for the first 
time in the history of the urban 
renewal program, sets up a defini- 
tive guide as to the specific ways 
in which urban renewal agencies 
and welfare agencies can work to- 
gether. The guidebook—entitled 
Working Together for Renewal— 
represents the culmination of more 
than five years’ work by the com- 
mittee and the fruition of a unique 
cross-country cooperation between 
members of the group and the 
many information sources to which 
they turned for help. The publica- 
tion will include a precise guide- 
list as to how welfare-renewal team- 
work can function in public hous- 
ing, code enforcement, redevelop- 
ment, and in all the other phases 
of the total city rebuilding drive. 
And, further, the booklet will be 
documented with “case histories” 
showing what happens when team- 
work does function. 


2—A unique action-experiment is 
being conducted by a special sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee. 
What it’s aimed at: improving a 
bad public housing situation in 
Waterbury, Connecticut by mobil- 
izing all the forces at hand: social 
and welfare agencies operating in 
the community; the local housing 
authority; the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. The experiment was, 


in fact, conceived as a “practical 
demonstration” of the kind of 
housing-welfare teamwork referred 
to in the guidebook soon to be 
released. 

The experiment was launched in 
April, when the special subcommit- 
tee met for the first time. Those on 
hand heard local and PHA officials 
and a few of the subcommittee 
members who had made a “recon- 
naisance” trip to the scene weave 
together the story of vacancies, 
social problems, management prob- 
lems, and maintenance problems 
as they apply to Berkeley Heights— 
a low-rent project on a picturesque, 
but isolated, hilltop in Waterbury. 
It was then that a plan of attack 
was decided upon. 

The subcommittee met again in 
July, in New York City. While 
there were as yet no tremendous 
improvements to report, the min- 
utes of the July meeting provide 
evidence that the call to arms had 
been sounded and that the lines of 
defense had been formed. Some of 
the accomplishments reported: so- 
cial and welfare agencies operating 
in Waterbury had been contacted 
and many had pledged support; a 
tenant organization had been start- 
ed at the project and a “tenant- 
get-a-tenant’”’ occupancy drive had 
been launched; a local radio station 
provided time so that the local 
authority might work on improving 
public relations. 


Federal-Local Relations Commit- 
tee: With more people being more 
vocal about the problems of public 
housing—and with even its friends 
facing up to the “dreary deadlock” 
that handicaps the program—the 
past year should have been a big 
one for the Federal-Local Relations 
Committee, the group set up within 
NAHRO to talk out problems with 
federal officials. But somehow—and 
not because the committee didn’t 
try—the year failed to come off as 
had been hoped. 


Here’s the story. The committee 
met twice—in March and in June— 
both times in Washington, D. C. 
At each meeting the committee 
dealt with some of the crucial prob- 
lems with which the public housing 
program is beset—like the hard- 
ships imposed on, particularly, the 
big city authorities by the $17,000 
per dwelling unit cost limit insisted 
upon by PHA; like the “problem 
family” question; like the new con- 
solidated budget procedure; like 
many other items on which PHA 





should have been glad to get local 
authority opinion. But the fact was 
that PHA Commissioner Slusser 
failed to show up for a committee 
meeting to which he was invited. 
Evidence was that Commissioner 
Slusser preferred instead to invite 
in carefully selected groups of com- 
missioners and executive directors, 
in order, it has been said, “to ex- 
plain his own position concerning 
the .. . program and to justify his 
previous actions.” 


Resolutions Committee: Because 
of the nature of its work, the Reso- 
lutions Committee is just begin- 
ning to get into full swing on the 
job of whipping into shape some 
resolutions for presentation to the 
membership at NAHRO’s October 
Annual Conference. At a July meet- 
ing the committee got started and 
at a September 16 meeting, sched- 
uled to be held in Washington, 
D. C., the committee will do some 
polishing up. Meanwhile, the com- 
mittee chairman, Knox Banner, has 
urged that members who would 
like resolutions considered, should 
send their proposals to him before 
the, September meeting (address: 
Little Rock Housing Authority, 
121 Second Street, Little Rock, 
Arkansas) . 


Nominating Committee: The 
Nominating Committee completed 
its big job of the year August 6, 
when the committee met in Chi- 
cago to draw up a slate of national 
officers for the 1958-59 year. Com- 
mittee-selected nominees include 
the following: president, John 
Searles, Jr., executive director of 
the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency; first vice- 
president, Edmund  Horwinski, 
executive director of the Oakland 
housing authority; second vice- 
president, Mark Herley, assistant 
director of the Detroit Housing 
Commission. 


Other nominations made by the 
committee: Knox Banner of Little 
Rock, James D. Richardson of 
Vallejo, Robert Sipprell of Buffalo, 
M. B. Satterfield of Atlanta—for 
three-year terms on the Board of 
Governors; Lee Johnson of Denver 
and Harold Dillehay of Charlotte, 
two-year terms; and Ira Robbins 
of New York City, Marie McGuire 
of San Antonio, Joseph Lyons of 
Providence, Betty Bergerson of 
Tacoma, and Walter Simmons of 
Memphis—one-year terms. 


Research and Statistics Commit- 
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tee: When approached for a round- 
up of the “important” undertakings 
of the Research and Statistics Com- 
mittee during the year, Chairman 
Mary Nenno of Buffalo told the 
JouRNAL: “We think everything we 
do is ‘important’” (And so it is.) 
But she agreed to sift the “most 
important” from the “important” 
and the result was that two areas 
of activity were singled out: (1) 
preparing a recommendation for 
the U. S. Census Bureau on the 
1960 Census of Housing; (2) 
launching a series of “research 
workshops” from which, it is hoped, 
there can be developed proposals 
for a program of basic housing 
research. 

The “census project” is a con- 
tinuation of an activity that started 
early in 1956 and has continued up 
to the present, with the committee 
formulating recommendations for 
consideration by the Census Bureau 
(some committee members have 
also served as consultants to the 
bureau). This March, after release 
by the bureau of its proposed 1960 
census, the committee submitted 
additional suggestions. And, said 
Miss Nenno, “Committee activity 
has been well rewarded by the final 
outline... All the data covered in 
the 1950 census have been substan- 
tially retained, including a range 
of housing data by blocks...and, 
in addition, there have been some 
substantial improvements over 
1950...” 

First of the committee-sponsored 
“research workshops” was held May 
15-16 in Washington, D. C., and 
was devoted to exploring what local 
agencies need to know about “Ur- 
ban Renewal and the Changing 
Urban Structure.” Papers presented 
and summaries of discussions that 
came out of the meeting are 
slated as a special publication of 
NAHRO’s Renewal Information 
Service. 


Public Relations Committee: 
Focus of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee during 1958 has been on 
(1) publications designed to help 
NAHRO members; (2) prepara- 
tion for NAHRO’s San Francisco 
conference. In several of these 
efforts, the committee is working 
jointly with other NAHRO com- 
mittees. 

Off the press in May was A Public 
Relations Guide for Small Author- 
ities, prepared by a previous public 
relations subcommittee, chaired by 
William Donovan, Newport, Rhode 
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NEW FEATURE TO REPLACE ANNUAL REPORTS 
COMPETITION AT 1958 CONFERENCE 


NAHRO’s Annual Reports Competition, held nine years in a 
row, will be suspended this year and replaced by a feature at the 
annual conference entitled “Outstanding in Print.” The Public 
Relations Committee, in charge of the competition since its 
inception, decided on this change for 1958 to stimulate a fresh 
look at “the printed word around us” as a means of encouraging 
housing and renewal agencies to try out new ways of doing the 
communication job. 

The 1958 conference feature will involve a display throughout 
the conference area of “publications with a punch” in the 
housing and urban renewal field, plus a selection from other 
fields. Some may be annual reports; some will be brochures and 
folders. Handbooks, research studies—anything using the printed 
word—may turn up. Highlights and significance of each item 
chosen for attention will be attached as comment, so that people 
attending the conference can stop and study the publications 
that have special appeal for them. Simple and inexpensive as 
well as more elaborate types of publications will be selected 
for showing. 

To demonstrate the many forms of effective but simple printed 
communication that a housing authority or urban renewal 
agency can utilize, the Philadelphia Housing Authority will 
present a display in connection with the “Outstanding in Print” 
feature. The Philadelphia items, ranging from tenant handbooks 
to programs for project dedications, will all demonstrate pro- 
duction accomplished on the authority's own multilith and 
mimeograph equipment. 

Members of the Public Relations Committee working with 
NAHRO staff on the “Outstanding in Print” feature are: Rose 
Morry, Seattle Housing Authority; Allen Stewart, Urban Renewal 
Agency of the City of Reno; Frank King, Pueblo Housing Author- 
ity; Olney Smith, Redevelopment Agency of the City of San Jose; 
Louis Harper, Housing Authority of the Birmingham District; 
Jack Seidel, New York State Division of Housing; Aaron Levine, 
Philadelphia’s Citizens’ Council on City Planning; William Don- 
ovan, Housing Authority of the City of Newport; and Emmett 
Burke, The Municipal Housing Authority for the City of Yonkers. 

Though the Annual Reports Competition has been dropped 
for this year, NAHRO’s Chicago Office urges that housing and 
renewal agencies continue to send in their reports for the 
NAHRO reference files. The plan is that, when the competition 
is resumed, all reports published since 1957 will be eligible. 








Island, who is also a member of the On conference _ participation, 


present committee. The guide has 
been distributed to all authorities 
in the small-program class and to 
others on request. 

At the committee meeting held 
in June, in Washington, D. C., 
plans were made for two publica- 
tions explaining the role of public 
housing in urban renewal—one, to 
be directed to public housers, in 
order to encourage them to take 
the initiative in urban renewal; the 
other, for more general application, 
to stress public housing and urban 
renewal teamwork. Still another 
possibility as a new publication: 
one on the church and urban re- 
newal. 


here’s what the Public Relations 
Committee has as its responsibility: 
(1) cooperation with the Joint 
Housing and Welfare Committee 
in a panel discussion of the citizen 
participation aspect of the “work- 
able program”; (2) sponsorship of 
a “Sight and Sound Room,” fea- 
tures of which will include movies, 
color slides, and a few exhibits; 
(3) responsibility for “Outstand- 
ing in Print”—a display of excep- 
tional publications—replacing the 
annual reports competition usually 
sponsored by the committee (see 
box, above) . 

The committee is also the group 
responsible for lining up the Boys’ 
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Club of America as a pilot public 
service exhibitor for the conference. 
Purpose is to inform local agencies 
about what the Boys’ Club group 
has to offer public housing tenants; 
if the feature proves useful, more 
service organization exhibits may 
be solicited in future years. 


Program Study Committee: The 
committee—under the chairman- 


ship of William Rafsky of Philadel- 
phia—met in February, March, and 
April and did what has been labeled 
“some extremely valuable” work in 
drafting up proposals for national 
legislation. Many of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations figured in 
NAHRO’s testimony before Con- 
gress and, eventually, in housing 
bills approved by the Banking and 
Currency committees of each house. 





THE REGIONAL COUNCILS 


Big business of each of NAHRO’s 
seven regional councils is the an- 
nual regional meeting. The meet- 
ing season wound up this year with 
the conference of the Pacific North- 
west council, held July 7 and 8 in 
Seattle; the meeting is reported on 
page 286. Meetings of other 
NAHRO regions were featured in 
the July JouRNAL (pages 225-233 
and 242-243). 

Aside from planning, program- 
ming, and participating in the re- 
gional meetings, what occupies the 
time of the councils varies from re- 
gion to region. What the councils 
have been up to during the past 
year is summarized below. 


Urban renewal. While emphasis 
on urban renewal has since incep- 
tion of the program occupied an 
important spot in NAHRO operat- 
ing on a national level, never has 
the city rebuilding program com- 
manded as much attention from 
the regional councils as it did in 
the past year. There was emphasis 
on the need for a total housing pro- 
gram via federally-aided city re- 
building at the annual meetings of 
virtually all of the regional coun- 
cils and, in several regions, through- 
out the year as well. 

Stress on renewal was particular- 
ly noticeable in the areas where the 
program is comparatively new — 
the Pacific Northwest; the Pacific 
Southwest; the Southwest; in these 
areas, the regional councils have 
played a role in selling the program 
to both officials and citizens. The 
stress on renewal was apparent, too, 
in New England, where a drive is 
under way to promote coordination 
of public housing with redevelop- 
ment and renewal activities. Said 
Robert T. Wolfe, retiring president 
of the region: “I would consider the 
encouragement to old-time ‘hous- 
ers’ to participate fully in rehabili- 
tation and renewal plans a most im- 
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portant objective for this year and, 
in fact, for many years to come and 
I believe that is the intent of our 
regional council .. .” 


National impact. Perhaps the most 
spectacular action of a_ regional 
council in getting heard on a na- 
tional level emanated during the 
past year from the Southwest. It was 
a study of federal audits and re- 
views, conducted under auspices of 
an ad hoc committee of commis- 
sioners that was organized by the 
regional council’s federal-local re- 
lations committee, from which Sen- 
ator Joseph S. Clark (D), Pennsyl- 
vania gleaned the “coke machine” 
and “nonexistent tree” quotes 
which he tossed into the Senate de- 
bate on the omnibus housing bill as 
“case histories” demonstrating how 
far the Public Housing Administra- 
tion sometimes has gone in keeping 
tabs on local authorities (see July 
JOURNAL, page 223). The regional 
council’s study, therefore, is said 
to have played a part in winning 
favorable action from the Senate on 
liberalized public housing legisla- 
tion. 

Perhaps less spectacular, but still 
important, are the ways in hich 
other of the regions have seen to it 
that they have a voice in national 
goings on. There is, for example, 
the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council, which has sacrificed publi- 
cation of its NAHRO News and 
Idea X-Change in order to finance 
trips of regional representatives to 
NAHRO national committee meet- 
ings. 


Membership drives. Each of the 
regional councils has undertaken 
a drive to get national memberships 
during the past year. What their re- 
spective efforts have yielded cannot 
be judged accurately until after the 
Association’s Annual Conference, 





to be held October 12-15 in San 
Francisco, when the books are 
closed on the past year. 

T&M clinics. Sponsorship of Tech- 
nical & Maintenance Shirtsleeve 
Clinics has been on the calendar of 
some of the regional councils. 
Among them: the Middle Atlantic; 
the Southeastern; the North Cen- 
tral; the New England; and the 
Southwest. Plan of the clinics usual- 
ly is to put sharp focus on one or 
two aspects of the maintenance job; 
for example, a shirtsleeve clinic 
sponsored in April by the New Eng- 
land region (with an assist from 
the regional PHA office) was de- 
voted to central heating plants, 
screen maintenance, and gas ranges. 

Commissioners workshop. Unique 
to the Middle Atlantic council is 
a program providing for orienta- 
tion and education of authority 
commissioners by means of work- 
shop sessions. Credit for making 
the workshop a regular annual fea- 
ture since 1954 goes to The Very 
Reverend Monsignor Leo A. Geary, 
commissioner of the Buffalo hous- 
ing authority, now serving his sec- 
ond term as regional president (see 
April JourRNAL, page 136). 

Management activities. Some of 
the regional councils also sponsored 
projects designed to be of special 
help to management during the 
past year. 

In the Southwest, for example, 
the management committee under- 
took two special projects: (1) col- 
lected information on services avail- 
able for elderly tenants, in an effort 
to determine what additional serv- 
ices are needed; (2) conducted a 
study on “Making Ends Meet” and 
published the results. 

Under planning in New England 
is a special management conference 
designed to go into problems re- 
lated to the economic picture in 
the Boston area. The meeting, 
scheduled tentatively for Septem- 
ber, in Boston, has been explained 
by Mr. Wolfe in this way: “The 
high percentage of unemployment 
in the region and the problem of 
establishing rents adequate for op- 
eration and still supportable by 
non-working families has presented 
a really dificult problem for many 
authorities. I feel,” said Mr. 
Wolfe, “that it will be of particular 
value and very important that clari- 
fication of policy and, perhaps, 
some temporary variances from set 
procedures be discussed and, if pos- 
sible, established.” 
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THE NAHRO CHAPTERS 


From the east . . from the 
west... from the north... from 
Canada from Puerto Rico— 
from each of these far-flung areas 
has come word during the past year 
of the formation of new, or re- 
activation of old NAHRO chapters. 
The vigorous “we-want-in” move- 
ment, plus pepped up activity of 
some of the old standbys, has all 
added up to the fact that 1957-58 
will go down in NAHRO history as 
a big chapter year. 

Part of the recent upsurge in 
chapter activity can probably be 
attributed to Association leadership, 
particularly that of Immediate Past 
President Knox Banner of Little 
Rock and Incumbent President 
Philip Tripp of New Bedford. Both, 
during their respective administra- 
tions, have put great stress on the 
value of local participation in 
NAHRO and, apparently, their in- 
terest has begun to pay off. 


But there’s more to the story than 
that. Initiative for chapter forma- 
tion—and for more meaningful pro- 
grams for existing chapters—has also 
originated at the local level .. . 
and, more often than not, as an out- 
growth of a specific local need. Fig- 
uring heavily in this picture is the 
rising interest in urban renewal 
across the country . .. it has meant 
the creation of new agencies; the 
enlistment of new staff members; 
the need to talk over the many com- 
plexities of tying together a total 
housing program. 

The roundup of chapter activity 
presented below points up in some 
measure how the new look in local 
NAHRO activity has managed to 
make 1957-58 a milestone chapter 
year. The items are intended to fill 
out and update those that were pre- 
sented in an article on chapter ac- 
tivities that appeared in the April 
JouRNAL, page 131. 


The Newcomers 

Most significant action on the 
chapter front during 1957-58 was, 
perhaps, the increase in numbers... 
both in the form of new chapters 
and reactivated ones. 

The International Conference 
Chapter (United States-Canada — 
see August-September 1957 JOURNAL, 
page 266); the New York Metro- 
— Chapter; the Hudson Val- 
ey-Westchester Chapter; the San 
Francisco Bay Area Chapter; the 
Puerto Rico Chapter (see picture) ; 
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the Minnesota Chapter; the Colum- 
bia River Chapter—these are the 
newcomers. 
The Incentives 

Important, too, however, is the 
story behind the new interest in 
chapter organization. Here are some 
samples. 


Columbia River Chapter: The his- 
tory of the NAHRO chapter in the 
Columbia River area is proof that 
people in the area are all for local 
organization . .. if they've got a real 
reason. In the days of the war hous- 
ing program, a chapter was a going 
operation in the area; when wat 
housing got to the de-programming 
stage, the chapter more or less with- 
ered away. With the advent of 
urban renewal in the Pacific North- 
west, however, the chapter got a 
new lease on life and last fall, 
NAHRO’s old Columbia River 
Chapter officially was revived. 
Robert Clark, formerly with the 
Portland authority and now a part- 
ner in the consulting firm of Clark- 
Coleman & Associates, who served 
as first president of the reactivated 
group, outlined the job cut out for 
the chapter in this way: “. . . we 
will . . . orient the chapter program 
to assist various communities in 
preparing for and understanding 
their urban renewal responsibili- 
ties.” And the chapter is already 
moving at full steam to fulfill this 
purpose. Among achievements to 
date: (1) endorsement and promo 





tion of passage of a ballot measure 
paving the way for city rebuilding 
in Portland (see June JOURNAL, 
page 198); (2) participation in an 
urban renewal forum in Spring 
field, Oregon. 

Recently elected Mr. Clark’s suc 
cessor as chapter president is John 
G. Dundor, Vancouver. Other new 
ofhcers: Charles Dondero of the 
Douglas County authority, vice 
president, and Mildred T. Sorodka 
of Portland, secretary - treasurer. 
Meanwhile, the big aim remains to 
push renewal. 


Minnesota Chapter: It was because 
local people felt they wanted and 
needed a means of exchanging ideas 
that NAHRO’s old Twin City 
Chapter was reorganized in March 
as the Minnesota Chapter. Elected 
to head the new group are: Vernon 
E. Dale of Minneapolis, chairman; 
Gust A. Koski of the Virginia au- 
thority, vice-chairman; Robert A. 
Tobin of St. Paul, secretary-treas 
urer. 


New York Metropolitan Chapter: 
On the heels of the announced re 
organization of the New York City 
Housing Authority and at a time 
when New York City was at a cru- 
cial point in its Title I operations, 
the New York Metropolitan Chap- 
ter moved back into the NAHRO 
picture. Aim of the chapter, accord- 
ing to Harold Klorfein of NYCHA, 
who, in April, was elected chapter 
president to succeed Roger W. 
Flood, also of NYCHA: “We hope 
to make of the chapter a genuine 
(Continued column one, page 288) 





Officers and voting members of NAHRO’s new Puerto Rico Chapter 
include Jaime Varas, secretary; Jorge J. Jiménez; Luis Rivera Santos, 
treasurer; César Cordero Davila, president; Francisco Fullana, vice- 
president; Carlos Clausells; Eugenio Santoni; Eliseo Font; and William 
Reed. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING MOVE-OUTS— 


why 


they happen is subject of PHA study 


WILLIAM E. BERGERON, Director of the Chicago Regional Office of the Public 
Housing Administration, in speaking on the “Human Scale in Housing” at the annual 
meeting of NAHRO’s North Central Regional Council, chose to base his remarks on 
a PHA study, findings of which recently were published under the title of Mobility 
and Motivations ...Survey of Families Moving from Low-rent Housing. Mr. Bergeron’s 
talk is presented below: it tells why, how, and where the study was conducted; it brings 
out highlights of findings, relative to families who, though still eligible, move out of 
low-rent housing of their own free choice; and, as added fillip, offers up tips as to 
how some of the dissatisfactions with public housing might be overcome, a number of 
which NAHRO has also advocated. Says Mr. Bergeron: “I believe this study is a good 
approach to self-examination. I suggest you get a copy of the report and read it 
carefully.” (See Prime and Pertinent listing, page 290.) 


Our public housing program got 
its start in the 1930’s at a time 
when some of the ideas and experi- 
mentation in England led to some 
small beginnings in this country in 
garden-type projects of multi-family 
housing, such as Radburn, in New 
Jersey, and Chatham Village, in 
Pittsburgh, to mention but two 
pioneering ventures. I not only 
served as resident engineer on the 
Radburn development but I lived 
there for five years. In fact, my 
next-door neighbor was John 
Lange, the executive director of 
NAHRO. 


We soon learned at Radburn 
that people don’t always act as 
planners think they will, nor as 
they think they should. For ex- 
ample, the children seemed to find 
the adjoining woods more attrac- 
tive than the provided playgrounds 
and the underpasses connecting the 
superblocks were neglected in favor 
of the busy dividing streets. I cite 
these examples, not to criticize 
architects and planners, but to il- 
lustrate the difficulties in anticipat- 
ing what people will do. 


Study Background 

The need for study and evalu- 
ation of why people do as they do, 
in regard to public housing, has 
come sharply to the fore in recent 
years as vacancy problems began 
to appear in one community after 
another, even though many low- 
income families still lived in sub- 
standard housing in those same 
communities. Of course, in some of 
these communities, vacancies re- 
sulted from management difficul- 
ties, low income limits, or some 
recognizable physical defect, such 
as poor heating. But in too many 
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places vacancies were high simply 
because people were moving out, 
for no apparent reason, faster than 
new tenants could be recruited. 

Another consideration leading to 
the conviction that the program 
needs study has been the slowness 
with which communities have taken 
up Congressional allocations for 
low-rent housing, although there 
has been a recent spurt in new 
applications. 

These two reasons—the apparent 
rejection of public housing by 
many low-income families and the 
lack of interest in new programs 
—recently caused Commissioner 
Charles Slusser to authorize the 
“Mobility and Motivations” study. 


The Study 

The study was a survey of the 
reasons why eligible tenants leave 
public housing and was conducted 
in nine cities in the continental 
United States. Former tenants who 
had moved from low-rent projects 
in a six-to-eight month period prior 
to the survey were traced and inter- 
viewed in their homes. Their rea- 
sons for leaving and their attitudes 
toward various aspects of project 
living were sought. Information 
was also secured regarding their 
new quarters. 

Some tenants seem to have left 
projects for what the report calls 
“logically indefensible reasons and 
in disregard of their own best in- 
terest logically viewed.” They said, 
for example, that they left to get 
cheaper housing and then they 
were found to be living in more 
expensive and, sometimes, inferior 
housing. We must remember, how- 
ever, that people do things that 
make sense to them at the time 
they do them. They told the inter- 


viewers—probably with candor and 
in good faith—why they left public 
housing; for the purposes of the 
survey, it did not matter that some 
of their reasons and attitudes were 
illogical. We still must cope with 
their reasons. 
Findings Cited 

The facts I will cite from the 
survey are based on data from what 
we call “free-choice move-outs”— 
families who voluntarily moved 
because they preferred something 
else or because they were dissatis- 
fied in some way with the project 
or with project living. Families 
who were asked to move and those 
who moved for personally compel- 
ling reasons were not classed as 
free-choice move-outs. For the nine 
cities as a whole, free-choice move- 
outs constituted 26 per cent of all 
move-outs. 

To judge the real success of our 
program, we should know what 
tenants still living in public hous- 
ing think about it and we should 
also have a sampling of attitudes 
of low-income families who never 
have lived in low-rent housing. 
Although limited here to facts 
dealing with attitudes of families 
whose choice of housing actually 
expresses their likes and dislikes, 
these attitudes will have real mean- 
ing for us in highlighting certain 
matters on which we may have had 
opinions and feelings in the past 
... but no facts. 


Some Plusses 
1—We, who are in public housing, 
can be encouraged by the fact that 
the former tenants almost univer- 
sally endorse the idea of public 
housing. Some 95 per cent of the 
families interviewed thought low- 
rent housing was a good idea and 
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the large majority were apprecia- 
tive of the assistance they had re- 
ceived and they thought others 
should benefit. 


2—Apparently, the ex-tenants did 
not think of low-rent housing as 
government housing. They spoke 
often about the “Authority” but 
chiefly as a landlord and not as a 
governmental agency. 


3—In only a few cases did ex-tenants 
object to income investigations. 
(But they did object to the fre- 
quency of review!) Perhaps the 
reluctance to disclose one’s income 
is disappearing under modern con- 
ditions—at least, the free-choice 
move-outs expressed few objections. 


4—There was general acceptance of 
paying rent according to ability to 
pay. Ex-tenants seldom made com- 
parisons between their rent and 
that of neighbors who were occupy- 
ing more space for the same money, 
or for less money. Among the com- 
ments made: “If you make, you 
should pay.” “Only way I could 
have gotten by when we first 
started.” “Fairest way to charge 
when a tenant has a small in- 
come.” 

The situation is different regard- 
ing physical characteristics of hous- 
ing and management policies and 
operations. 


“Physical” Dissatisfactions 

While only 16 per cent actually 
moved primarily because of dissatis- 
faction with the physical character- 
istics of the project in which they 
lived, many more expressed strong 
opinions when asked what they 
least liked about low-rent housing. 


These opinions were repeated when * 


they were asked about specific 
items. Some of the major com- 
plaints follow. 

Lack of privacy: From 31 to 66 
per cent in the nine cities regis- 
tered themselves as dissatisfied 
about privacy...in a majority of 
the cases the specific complahin was 
about physical features. Lack of 
“peace and quiet” was also cited 
by many free-choice move-outs; one 
woman said living in a project was 
like living in the middle of a 
schoolyard. 

The problem of privacy is prob- 
ably inevitable in the beehive living 
that is created by multi-family 
structures, whether public or pri- 
vate. But, interestingly enough, 
complaints about lack of privacy 
and about lack of “peace and 
quiet” were not centered in com- 
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**Less than .5 per cent. 





RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DISSATISFACTIONS 
OF FREE-CHOICE MOVE-OUTS IN PHA STUDY* 


Range 
Mean High : Low 
All move-outs by choice: 100% can Tae 
Attracted to other housing 15 41 | 
Dissatisfied: 85 96 59 
Economic 33 12 y 
Social 27 57 10 
Physical 16 28 8 
Management 4 12 hy 
Unique or generalized 5 8 aie 
*Taken from the study report: Mobility and Motivations .. . Survey of Families 
Moving from Low-rent Housing (see Prime and Pertinent listing, page ). 











munities having dense high-rise 
projects. But, before we all rush 
out to develop high-rise projects, 
we had better check into more 
situations and further analyze these 
data, project-by-project. Also, we 
should check the next item of 
major dissatisfaction of our ex- 
tenants, namely, yard space. 


Yard space: Some simply wanted 
a private yard, with opportunity 
for puttering or gardening and 
with freedom from mass humanity 
tramping across it. Families with 
children were especially concerned 
with yard space. They said things 
like: “Not enough play space.” 
“Wouldn't go back to the project 
unless they made many improve- 
ments, especially a playground.” 
“Need a fenced-in yard for the 
children to play in.” In the nine 
cities, from 28 to 43 per cent com- 
plained about yards. 


Bigger quarters: Inability to get 
larger quarters was given as a basic 
reason for moving by 7 per cent 
of the ex-tenants and was a matter 
of dissatisfaction for 24 per cent. 

Probably most people want more 
space but, when it is mainly a case 
of desire, rather than need, the 
requirements of economy dictate 
how far public housing can go. 
Many authorities with new pro- 
grams are attempting to meet the 
need for larger units and currently 
one of our most serious problems 
is how to build projects made up 
mostly of three-, four-, and five- 
bedroom units within acceptable 
cost limits. 


Other physical features: Dissatis- 
faction with other physical features, 
such as project location, closet 
space, and the amount of heat, 
were cited by some but were not 
of primary importance in causing 
move-outs. Complaints also were 


registered about lack of laundry 
space, of storage space, or about the 
necessity to climb stairs. Many of 
these complaints were purely per- 
sonal. But many were well ground- 
ed and could be obviated by greatet 
foresight in planning and by 
greater recognition of local tastes 
and preferences. 


“Management” Dissatisfactions 


Although dissatisfaction with 
management—and with rules and 
regulations—was only occasionally 
the basic reason for a tenant mov- 
ing, tenants were quite vocal in 
registering objections. Some thought 
management too demanding; others 
objected to the use of pass keys by 
managers and maintenance men. 
And, while there were some ob- 
jections to rules and regulations, 
there were some ex-tenants who 
asked for more rules and stricter 
enforcement. 

Some of our rules are made neces- 
sary by the fact that the low-rent 
program is a program of public 
subsidy and we must see that this 
subsidy is available only for those 
for whom it is intended. However, 
it should be borne in mind that 
private housing also has a great 
mass of rules and regulations in 
multi-family developments. Theirs, 
like ours, are made necessary by 
the group-living...and are gener- 
ally designed to reduce potential 
friction among tenants. Private 
housing often avoids the problems 
of mass living by excluding fami- 
lies with children. 

We are hopeful that the new 
program of scattering single-family 
and duplex houses throughout suit- 
able areas in at least the smaller 
communities will make it possible 
to eliminate some of the restric- 
tions now imposed. Maybe the kids 
of low-income families can then 
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PRELIMINARY FINDINGS RELEASED ON 
NEW YORK STATE COST-CUTTING STUDY 


First findings in research aimed at turning up some antidotes 
for spiralling construction costs were released in June by the 
New York State Division of Housing. While it is emphasized 
in the interim report that information accumulated to date 
is in no way to be considered conclusive, the study has turned up 
a vast number of cost-cutting ideas, some of which eventually 
could have big impact on the construction of low-rent housing 
and, possibly, on private housing too. 

It was last year that State Housing Commissioner Joseph P. 
McMurray urged that a study aimed at providing “more and 
better housing . . . at less cost” be undertaken. He pointed out 
that, as a result of rising construction costs, the state was getting 
fewer and fewer units for its housing money and that, at the 
same time, rents were being forced up to a point where lower- 
income families might not be able to afford to live in state-aided 
housing. The result: the legislature made available $30,000 and 
the housing division launched a study in which it has tapped 
the research resources of about half a dozen universities and the 
talent of a wide cross section of the private and public housing 
fields (see October 1957 JourNAL, page 309). At the request 
of Governor Harriman, the legislature this year appropriated 
another $30,000 for continuance of the study. 

The building-cost research, meanwhile, has been moving ahead 
in four directions simultaneously: (1) scrutiny of existing prac- 
tices; (2) investigation of new materials; (3) study of new con- 
struction methods; (4) consideration of new planning concepts. 
The interim report issued in June explains these four avenues of 
study, touches upon some of the economies now being tested, 
and includes a long list of cost-saving ideas that have been 
accumulated, some of which are expected to be put to the test, 
others of which may be dropped. 

Already being tested are a wide range of ideas. Among them: 
(1) new wall finishes for public corridors; (2) the use of open 
gallaries in lieu of interior public corridors; (3) floor space 
economies. (‘It is estimated,” says the report, “that if 206 square 
feet were the average [instead of the present 225 square feet] 
and if it were attained without complicating the plan, some 
$450 per D. U. could be saved.”) ; (4) use of 14-inch high, instead 
of conventional 16-inch bathtubs; (5) use of pre-assembled, or 
knocked down, broom closets instead of the conventional kind. 

Among the more than 100 ideas that have been advanced for 
saving money that may or may not be followed up on are the 
following: 


In planning— (1) encourage greater collaboration and coordina- 
tion at an early stage among government planners, architects, site 
planners, and structural and mechanical engineers; (2) “govern- 
ment standards of design are too rigid—give more leeway to 
planners;” (3) seek maximum floor area with minimum perimeter. 


On sites—(1) expand research in soil mechanics; (2) “Title I 
write down of land would reduce cost of housing.” 


On general construction—(1) establish bonus incentives for 
economy, to be offered architects; (2) use a prefabrication of 
sub-assemblies to a greater degree; (3) investigate paint finish or 
mastic for concrete floors. 


On general planning and administration: (1) central purchasing 
by state may save on cost of refrigerators and ranges; (2) reduce 
time allowance for construction; (3) field inspectors should have 
some power to make decisions; (4) simplify specifications; (5) 
reduce unnecessary restrictions on the use of foreign materials. 
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have their cats and dogs, even in 
public housing. 
Social Dissatisfactions 

The scattered-site public housing 
also would seem to be supported 
by another series of objections 
which ex-tenants expressed toward 
projects: some 27 per cent of the 
free-choice move-outs left because 
of dissatisfaction with social aspects 
of project life. Neighbors in the 
project were frequently considered 
inferior in social status and in 
their behavior. Many specific ob- 
jections to the conduct of both 
adult neighbors and children were 
expressed and, in a more general 
way, ex-tenants also had the feeling 
that living in a project carried a 
social stigma. 

It seems obvious that projects 
have come to be considered as 
separate and isolated neighbor- 
hoods. Scattering units should re- 
duce this tendency of the public to 
lump all tenants together as of low 
social status. It might help in exist- 
ing projects if streets were named 
and units given street numbers, so 
that every anti-social act of the 
tenants that reaches the news- 
papers is not automatically charged 
to the project. 

Objections to neighbors were 
strong and positively expressed, as, 
for example, the following: “The 
neighbors were awful—crude and 
coarse. We wanted a_ location 
among a better class of people.” 
“Too many low-class people there.” 
“Liked the project, except trashy 
neighbors.” It must be remembered, 
however, that a large proportion 
of free-choice move-outs are fami- 
lies moving up the social ladder 
and they may be somewhat hard on 
their former neighbors. 

Nevertheless, these dissatisfactions 
represent a serious dilemma for 
public housing. Authorities can 
hardly avoid providing decent shel- 
ter for both the so-called ‘“deserv- 
ing” and “undeserving” low-income 
families but, in doing so, they find 
their projects filled more and more 
with the “undeserving” as_ the 
more “deserving” families leave at 
the first opportunity. We have no 
cure-all. But there are some things 
that we might do in selecting ten- 
ants, such as the use of higher in- 
come limits and the use of rent 
grades to reduce the proportion of 
“problem families” in projects. 

Rent Dissatisfactions 

We speak of public housing as 
low-rent housing but many ex- 
tenants did not consider the rent 
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low—at least not for them: Some 
16 per cent of the free-choice move- 
outs left because of the amount of 
rent and some 31 per cent of the 
families said that recent or ex- 
pected rent increases had affected 
their decision to move. Almost 
one-third considered their last rent 
in the project unreasonable. (In 
one city as many as 65 per cent 
thought their last rent unreason- 
able.) More details on the study 
findings follow. 
1—Evidence was that the higher the 
income of the ex-tenant, the more 
likely he was to complain about 
his rent. This suggests that the flat 
rent-income ratio formula in pub- 
lic housing is in conflict with the 
general practice of people to pay a 
lesser proportion of their income 
for rent as income rises. It would 
seem in order to do some experi- 
menting with reducing rent-income 
ratios as income increases, in order 
to bring rent charges for low-rent 
housing more in line with the rent- 
paying practice of low-income 
families. 
2—Many complaints concern the 
inclusion of income from fluctuat- 
ing, temporary, or secondary sour- 
ces. Objections were made to inclu- 
sion of overtime earnings, earnings 
of children, or earnings of wile. 
Families do not normally include 
these sources of income in deter- 
mining their rent-paying ability. It 
would therefore seem appropriate 
to make use of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1957, where possible, to 
minimize rent charges based on 
earnings of wives and children. 
3—Many ex-tenants raised objec- 
tions to rent changes and to fre- 
quency of rent changes. Prior to 
the survey, the economy was gen- 
erally moving upward and most 
rent changes were upward. Conse- 
quently, most ex-tenants had experi- 
enced only one kind of rent change 
—an increase. I suppose it’s natural 
to object to what costs us money 
and we can, therefore, to some ex- 
tent discount these objections; but 
we can understand their resistance 
when what we say they can afford 
to pay exceeds what they think 
they should pay. 
4—Frequency of rent change is ob- 
pected to as much as change itself. 
In Conclusion: Observations 
The “Mobility and Motivations” 
study and 25 years of personal 
experience in housing leads me to 
think that plans, policies, rules, and 
regulations should be made only 
after careful consideration of the 
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HOUSING IS PEOPLE 


... like Arthur J. Lance, manager of the John A. Delaney Homes of Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey—whom tenants honored in April with a testimonial dinner. 
Five years ago, on joining the Perth Amboy authority, Mr. Lance founded 
the John A. Delaney Tenants’ Social Club. Its aim: to promote friendship 
among the tenants and between the tenants and the authority staff. The 
club proved such a hit that it led to the formation of the Perth Amboy 
Grandmother and Grandfathers’ Club, which provides recreational activi- 





ties for the project’s oldsters. In February 1957, the social club's achieve- 
ments came in for a citation from the Perth Amboy Human Relations 
Committee, which recognized its “outstanding and meritorious services in 
the field of human relations.” 


And so it was that last April, on the occasion of the club's fifth anni- 

versary, Club members—250 strong—staged a testimonial dinner honoring 
their Mr. Lance, who not only made it all possible, but finds the time to 
edit the project’s newspaper. Pictured above on the eve of the celebration 
is Mr. Lance surrounded by club officers—in the first row—Mrs. Helen 
LaRocque, president; Mrs. Lance; and Mrs. Mary Lenjoski, dinner chair- 
lady. 
. . . like the Birmingham housing authority’s succesful blind storekeepers 
program. Here’s how the idea of helping the blind earn a living by providing 
a corner-store service to project tenants has panned out. The program was 
reported in the December 1955 JouRNAL (see page 451). Clarence Mann, 
who’s working in the Central City project, earned zero dollars before 
setting up shop under the program. Last year he earned $1064. Simi- 
larly, the earnings of two other storekeepers who previously earned no 
income went to $1750 and $1510. Two former peddlers who earned $800 
and $750 annually reported earning $2302 and $1510 in 1957. 


income families but if these build- 
ings and their environment don’t 
meet with acceptance as a good 


needs, present standards, customs, 
habits, and attitudes of the families 
expected to be housed. In making 


plans, we should consider the dif- 
ferences among low-income fami- 
lies, as well as the similarities; 
averages hide a lot of variation. A 
single product will not satisfy as 
many customers as a full line, no 
matter how good we think our 
product is. We can design solid, 
sanitary buildings and offer them at 
what we think are low rents to low- 


place to live, our work is a failure. 

Let me leave this with you to 
think about: Let’s diversify our 
product. Let’s place it in various 
parts of town. Let’s get as much 
variation in design as feasible. 
And then let’s adjust our manage- 
ment formulas more nearly to fit 
our program to the people it 
serves. 
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DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION 


has new quarters in heart of Title I area 


BETTE JENKINS, Director of 
Research, Information, and 
Statistics for the Detroit Housing 
Commission, in the article below, 
tells how the commission has 
brought to realization plans that 
have been in the mill for many 
years to build new quarters. The 
commission is now happily housed 
in these quarters—a new building, 
designed to fit into the residential 
redevelopment of the Title I area 
in which it ts located, and two 
adjacent existing buildings, which 
the commission took over for 
remodelling. Pictured at right are 
the men behind the plans: above, 
Harry J. Durbin, commission 
director-secretary,and Mark K. 
Herley, assistant director; below, 
J. Lester Cousins, architect. 


Since the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission opened the doors of its 
new central office building in Sep- 
tember 1956, many visitors have 
been received and many inquiries 
have been answered. Completion of 
adjacent central maintenance facili- 
ties has evoked the same high de- 
gree of interest. 

The tenor of the questions in- 
dicates that two aspects of the 
development have had particular 
appeal. One is that it is a part of 
Detroit's first urban renewal proj- 
ect, the Gratiot redevelopment, 
now known as Lafayette Park- 
University City. The other is that 
success of the new set-up is largely 
attributed to J. Lester Cousins, 
principal public housing architect, 
who worked on it over a 10-year 
period. Mr. Cousins has been with 
the housing commission since 1940 
and understands its operations 
thoroughly. Thus, it is said, his 
knowledge of the functions to be 
performed has produced a highly 
efficient form. 

Center-City Site 

When the city of Detroit began 
to acquire the 128-acre Gratiot area 
in September 1950, Mr. Cousins, 
Director-Secretary Harry J. Durbin, 
and Assistant Director Mark K. 
Herley were quick to see the follow- 
ing advantages of a portion of the 
site for a central location for the 
housing commission’s operations: 

1—In preparing for a new loca- 
tion, the commission was partially 
relieved of that usually present 
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impediment, the high cost of land 
in a downtown, central location, 
since it was possible to purchase a 
choice corner in the redevelopment 
project at a fair re-use valuation. 

2—The full block that was se- 
lected is bounded on the north by 
Gratiot Avenue, a major inter- 
section and a direct route to down- 
town, five minutes away. 

3—The location is quickly acces- 
sible to three of Detroit's largest 
public housing developments and 
about a half hour away from each 
of the others. 

4—With imagination and re- 
sourcefulness, it was possible to cre- 
ate from two existing buildings 
convenient and spacious central 
maintenance quarters at a relative- 
ly low cost. Yet the buildings are 
surprisingly well suited to their 
present use. 

The combination produced in- 
cludes one of the first new buildings 
to be constructed on the Gratiot 
redevelopment site—the central of- 
fice building—and the rehabilitation 
of two of the several acquired 
buildings to be retained. Conform- 
ing to the over-all scheme for the 
project, the housing commission 
block, with its contemporary de- 
sign, blends with the glass and 
aluminum apartments and town 
houses of architect Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe, with the parkways, 
and with the medical center build- 
ings now completed or taking 
shape. 

Maintenance Buildings 

Once the housing commission 
had selected a location for its facili- 
ties, the next step was to purchase 
the two existing buildings, a large 
warehouse and an adjoining garage. 
Beginning in 1950, when the first 
parcels in the redevelopment site 








were acquired, a series of confer- 
ences occurred among representa- 
tives of the housing commission, 
city officials, the Public Housing 
Administration, and the Division 
of Slum Clearance and Urban Re- 
development (later the Urban Re- 
newal Administration) . It was not 
until 1953 that all details were 
settled and the housing commission 
took title to the property. In May 
of that year the central mainte- 
nance operation was moved from 
its former location to the two build- 
ings slated for remodelling and 
permanent headquarters. There 
were no immediate _ structural 
changes but, from that time on, the 
experience of the maintenance 
crews was of benefit in preparing 
for the revamping that was to take 
place at a later date. Day by day, 
suggestions were made and ideas 
emerged and, currently, most of 
the people on the maintenance 
staff have the feeling that they had 
a hand in the planning. 
Long-Term Planning 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cousins, draw- 
ing on his broad background in 
public housing, was evolving a 
scheme for which the end-product 
is as usable and practical as it is 
comfortable and inspiring. 

Mr. Cousins has a theory about 
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the satisfactory results of his en- 
deavor. He points out that the 10 
years that elapsed between the 
origin of the centralization idea 
and its fulfillment were a distinct 
advantage in that they provided a 
long period of gestation. During 
this time, many proposals were re- 
viewed, discarded, refined. From 
1950 on, following the definite de- 
cision to proceed, precise plans 
could be considered. 


There were many staff confer- 
ences. There was ample time to 
mull over new ideas, to consult 
with experts, to review commission 
activities with supervisory person- 
nel. Mr. Cousins contends that, 
frustrating though a time-lag may 
be, it is conducive to the working 
out of ingenious details and a finer 
building is the result. 

It was not unusual, during the 
several years of planning, to find 
Mr. Cousins, Director-Secretary 
Durbin, Assistant Director Herley, 
and other members of the commis- 
sion staff, representing all its opera- 
tions, bent over a drawing board 
intently studying blueprints and 
making suggestions for both the 
maintenance and central office ele- 
ments of the total plan. 

Mr. Cousins is emphatic in his 
view that this collaboration has 
been a help, not a hindrance. 


Architects, Builders, Money 

By the time a private architec- 
tural firm, Eberle M. Smith, Asso- 
ciates, Incorporated, was at last 
engaged in March 1955, only the 
final drawings for the remodelling 
and the new construction remained 
to be completed. Fees were modest, 
since letting of the architect’s con- 
tract had been preceded by several 
years of work by Mr. Cousins and 
his technical staff. 


Two contracting firms were en- 
gaged for the total job. Maurice 
Stranberg and Company was the 
successful bidder for construction 
of the central office at a figure of 
$350,000 including landscaping. 
For this amount, a building with 
13,260 square feet of floor space 
exclusive of the basen. cat has been 
provided. 

To rehabilitate and refurbish the 
maintenance buildings, the firm of 
Roth, Wadkins, and Wise entered 
a contract for $120,000 including 
paving and other related work. 
Total development cost was $650,- 
000—which includes $119,964 for 
land cost and additional amounts 
for interest and architects’ fees. 


Biggest single economy was, of 
course, for land. Had it not been 
for housing commission participa- 
tion in the city’s urban renewal 
program, the central office facilities 
never could have been constructed. 
The other substantial saving re- 
sulted from the use of existing 
buildings. While it is difficult to 
estimate the cost of duplicating 
these structures, it is estimated that 
new maintenance facilities would 
have increased the total develop- 
ment expenditure by at least 
$100,000. 

In addition to these major econ- 
omies, realized in the initial outlay, 
there are daily operating savings 
resulting from the centralization of 
the administrative, tenant selection, 
central maintenance landscape, and 
central maintenance structures ac- 
tivities and from the new and effi- 
cient methods that have evolved. 

To add further to the savings, 
the first work to be done was on 
the new building, since office space 
was being rented while the main- 
tenance operation had already 
been moved to the existing garage 
and warehouse. 

The Results 

Moving day for office personnel 
was September 1, 1956 and, mean- 
while, work was proceeding on the 
remodelling of the maintenance 


Two exterior views of the 
Detroit Housing Commission’s 
new quarters ina Title 1] 

area: At right—the new 

building in the foreground, 

with two existing buildings that 
the commission took over for 
remodelling into quarters for 
maintenance operations in the 
background. Below—a closeup of 
the new building; it was fashioned 
in a glass-and-metal style that 
fits in with new residential 
structures rising in the area. 
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quarters. Now, just two years later, 
he entire staff, with the exception 
of project personnel, is contentedly 
settled. 

September 1, 1956 was a humid 
and sticky day and the sun-heated, 
shadeless downtown building that 
had housed the commission had 
few amenities to recommend it. 

By contrast, air conditioning and 
a huge parking lot were the fea- 
tures that seemed most attractive 
to the staff at the moment—but 
there are many others. There is 
ample space; no more desks pushed 
back to back. There is light. The 
rectangular two-story edifice has all 
outside offices with glass from mid- 
point to ceiling. On dark days, re 
cessed ceiling panels provide uni 
form artificial illumination. 

For maintenance there is, again, 
room to spread out—a total of 
20,000 square feet. There are ofhces, 
stock rooms, and special shops—a 
paint shop, a carpenter shop, a 
place for metal work. Enclosed by 
a 6-foot masonry brick wall with 
gates that can be locked is a paved 
storage yard for commission equip 
ment. There is a 7-foot soil strip 
just inside the brick wall where 
planting material may be wheeled 
in for later transfer to project loca- 
tions. There is a garage with 6416 
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square feet of floor space where 
commission vehicles and _ other 
mechanical equipment are re- 
paired. 

It has been said many times that 
Europeans like their cities and that 
this positive feeling has served to 
preserve and improve them. In 
contrast, the urban renewal pro- 
gram of the United States has been 
promoted largely through monoto- 
nous repetition about the evils of 
existing slums rather than empha- 
sis on saving that which is cher- 
ished. 

Perhaps a parallel can be drawn 
to show contrasting attitudes about 
buildings. In too many office build- 
ings, for those who occupy them 
every day, feeling is either negative 
or non-existent. We in the housing 
commission have a reaction to our 
building that is clearly one of ac- 
ceptance and approval. There is 
evidence of this feeling on every 
hand ... but primarily it shows up 
when visitors come. 

In spite of the prevalence of the 


practical approach used in the de- 
velopment of the centralized facili- 
ties, there are other considerations 
of equal if not greater significance. 

These are the less tangible, the 
less measurable values—all related 
to the feeling of respect and sell- 
respect that the new quarters seem 
to generate. There may not always 
be a consciousness of an aesthetic 
experience among those who enter 
the new building but there is a 
sense of pride and _ peacefulness, 
which is expressed in many ways. 

Thus, it may be said that out of 
this planning, this effort that has 
produced a central office and allied 
accommodations, two primary as- 
sets have accrued: 


1—An efficient, economical nerve 
center for all the activities of the 
Detroit Housing Commission. 

2—An expression of architecture 
as an art—an expression that ex- 
emplifies the highest principles of 
the artist-creator-builder. 

The new building is crisp—con- 








“MUNICIPAL SOUTH" FEATURES RENEWAL 


Indication of the growing significance of urban renewal in the 
south has come from the pages of the magazine—Municipal 
South: a publication “devoted to the dissemination of informa- 
tion and the exchange of opinion relative to the operation. . . 
of municipalities with 1000 and more population” in states 
located below the Mason-Dixon line. 

The April issue of the magazine featured city rebuilding both 
in general and in particular. On the general side—an article on 
the link between city rebuilding and the federal highway pro- 
gram, by Joseph E. Ehlers of the Urban Renewal Administration; 
on specifics—held up as examples of “do something” cities were 
Norfolk, Chattanooga, and Nashville. 

Norfolk got bouquets from Municipal South in a cover story 
entitled “Downtown Is Getting A Face Lifting.” The illustrated 
article told of past achievements that had won for the city “na- 
tional attention for clearing slums, building low-rent housing, 
replanning highways, and opening new sites for industry and 
commerce on a scale virtually without parallel in the United 
States.” It then went on to describe the community’s ambitious 
new renewal undertaking (a 137-acre job—see May JouRNAL, page 
170), which was described by the magazine as what’s needed to 
“rescue the central business district of Virginia’s largest city from 
the threat of economic strangulation.” 

“For Chattanooga—Greatest Progress in History.’” That was the 
title of another renewal article in the issue. The story told how 
the city is coordinating renewal and highway planning in a pro- 
gram that has been described as “the most complex in the United 
States.” Basis for the article was what is known as the West Side 
renewal project, preliminary plans for which have been approved 
by URA. 

Nashville came in for attention in regard to the city’s Capitol 
Hill project. Gerald Gimre, executive director of the local hous- 
ing authority was pictured in front of a “before-and-after” display 
of the project area. 
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Pictured on the opposite 
page are the first- and 
second-floor plans of 
Detroit’s new headquarters 


building. 


temporary—not frilly, but fine in its 
simplicity. It is restrained. 

The architects attacked the diff- 
cult problem of remodelling by 
using light brick siding and alumi- 
num panelling to conform to the 
design of the office building and to 
the plan for the entire redevelop- 
ment project. They have achieved 
a unity that is a tribute to their 
skill and ingenuity. 

Go and Do Likewise 

And to members of those other 
housing agencies who are aspiring 
to a building of their own, planned 
to meet their special needs, but who 
are perhaps discouraged by road- 
blocks of every description, we can 
only say that the benefits can be 
clearly defined and are worth work- 
ing for. 

With urban renewal land becom- 
ing available for business use in 
increasing amounts, adaptation of 
Detroit’s approach to meet local 
situations seems entirely feasible. 
And a satisfactory liaison of local 
government, local agency, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, and 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
seems only logical. 





NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 262) 


of the assistance giveu them by the 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Program.” That was the report is- 
sued in July by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency on opera- 
tions of VHMCP from 1954—when 
the program was started—to May 
31, 1958. 

VHMCP was set up to help fam- 
ilies who find it particularly diff- 
cult to get financing for homes— 
minority groups in urban areas and 
all families in rural communities; 
the July report was limited to op- 
erations involving minority group 
families living in cities. VHMCP 
does not make or insure loans but 
serves as a kind of clearing house to 
bring together prospective borrow- 
ers and willing lenders. 

Of the total applications received 
by VHMCP from minority group 
families as of May 31, 60.9 per cent 
(Continued column three, page 285) 
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THE STAFF ATTORNEY— 


what's his role in housing and redevelopment? 


IRVIN DAGEN, General Counsel for the Housing and Land Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authorities of the City of St. Louis, took up the above question as a part of a panel dis- 
cussion at NAHRO’s 1957 annual conference during which the point of view of a fee attorney 
and a federal attorney were also heard. Mr. Dagen mapped out the staff attorney’s job in 
federal-local relations, in community relations, in tenant relations, on the legislative front,and 


in matters of land acquisition and disposition. 


The discussion was arranged by NAHRO’s 


Lawyers Committee and was the first annual conference session developed especially for hous- 
ing and redevelopment attorneys since the very early days of the Association’s history. 


To tell all I believe I have learned 
as staff attorney for a local housing 
and land clearance agency might 
leave me with but few friends, little 
honor, and no job. No public state- 
ment can, or even should, go into 
intimate details. Yet, since broad 
generalities may prove dry and 
meaningless, I shall attempt a syn- 
thesis of personal experience and 
general views. 

For the record, I state my belief 
in the eternal verities: truth, honor, 
justice, etc. Also, my belief that 
attorneys for public agencies require 
these traits .. . but more, too. I read 
a book recently, The Unpublished 
Opinions of Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
In his introduction, Professor Paul 
A. Freund of the Harvard Law 
School says: 

“The briefs and arguments of 
counsel were generally quite inade- 
quate, especially on the part of 
counsel for states and municipali- 
ties, the very interests that stood in 
need of the strongest representation 
before the Court, as legislation was 
being put to the test. Justice Bran- 
deis felt this deficiency keenly, the 
more so because his devotion to 
the federal principal assumed a dif- 
fusion of talent from the center to 
the extremities. Once when he was 
asked what sort of argument had 
been made to the Court by a coun- 
ty solicitor in an important case, 
the Justice answered drily, ‘He 
seems to be a very virtuous man.’” 


Requisite Qualities 

A staff attorney represents a pub- 
lic corporation dealing not only 
with other public corporations, but 
with the business world and the 
community at large. He must serve 
as adversary, but also as mediator. 
He must insist that his client (and 
that is how I prefer to look upon 
the local public agency) receive 


every right due it, whether dealing 
with public bodies or private busi- 
ness organizations. He should com- 
bine the adversary attitude with a 
highly developed sense of fairness; 
have a polite manner, imagination, 
initiative, and intelligence. There 
probably is no such attorney avail- 
able and, if there were, he would 
possibly lack a sense of humor, par- 
ticularly about himself, another 
highly desirable quality. 

For all this service, the attorney 
should receive the going rate for 
good corporate attorneys. The fed- 
eral agencies should encourage em- 
ployment of high caliber local at- 
torneys, whether on a fee or a staff 
basis. Troubles may be prevented, 
and savings may be effected, in 
dealings with tenants, utility and 
insurance companies, and in innu- 
merable other ways, which results 
redound to the economic benefit of 
the federal government as well as 
the local agency. In many of his 
activities, the local attorney is as 
much a “private” as a “public” 
attorney. This fact, unfortunately, 
is often lost sight of in the restric- 
tive federal agency regulations. 


Federal-Local Role 

Local attorneys should carefully 
scrutinize all federal “form” con- 
tracts. Look at the mischief, for 
example, caused by the Public 
Housing Administration’s 1950 
type” cooperation agreement, in 
which the local community agreed 
to furnish free to housing projects 
for all time those services furnished 
free at the time of the execution of 
the agreement. Community and lo- 
cal agency attorneys should have 
recognized why this agreement was 
improper. I understand some did 

. . and that PHA lulled them by 
statements that the intent of the 
agreement was no different than 


that of the earlier form. The fed- 
eral agency, however, now insists on 
a literal reading of the 1950 agree- 
ment. I am not using this illustra- 
tion to assess fault but to empha- 
size the staff attorney’s role in 
agreement-making with private 
business corporations or federal 
agencies. 

Local attorneys should call to the 
federal agencies’ attention any un- 
desirable wording in federal “form” 
agreements. Take the PHA co- 
operation agreement in use today. 
The recitals therein may be good 
statements of law but some are un- 
necessary, since they merely restate 
local law and serve only as oaths of 
fealty by local communities. Unfor- 
tunately, the recitals sound arbi- 
trary and one-sided when printed 
in newspaper stories, particularly 
during litigation. Good law, and 
good public contracts, must not 
only be fair, but must sound fair, to 
the public as well as to the lawyer. 


Private Contracts 

Local attorneys should try for 
closer contact and more coopera- 
tion between local and federal at- 
torneys. Take the “Case of the Lost 
Clause,” in a complex contract be- 
tween a local agency and a private 
corporation. The federal agency 
had insisted upon several clauses as 
a condition precedent to its approv- 
al of the contract. One clause det- 
rimental to both agencies was called 
to the federal agency’s attention. It 
was put in the position of insisting 
on the clause although the dangers 
had been called to its attention. 
The local agency was then told that 
any detriment to either agency 
would be the responsibility of the 
local agency. The clause was re- 
moved, the contract was approved, 
but what a way to do business! The 
local attorney on guard for the in- 
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terests of the local agency will also 
be alert to the interests of the fed- 
eral agency. 


Tenant Suits 

A staff attorney for a local hous- 
ing authority has problems similar 
to those of attorneys for large pri- 
vate real estate interests, in addi- 
tion to the social responsibilities 
inherent in a public housing pro- 
gram. The authority should be told 
that it must keep accurate records 
and treat its tenants fairly, in order 
to make its best case in suits for 
rent or eviction. The attorney, of 
course, should process all law suits 
to successful conclusion with the 
least delay and expense. The attor- 
ney need not endeavor to make the 
tenant policy of the authority but 
the authority would be wise to call 
upon him for general counseling 
on how to effectively enforce its 
rights with respect to tenants, in- 
surance claims, contracts for serv- 
ices, leases for concessions, etc. 


Community Relations 

The role of the staff attorney, as 
staff attorney, in community rela- 
tions will depend on his own per- 
sonality, the size of his local agency, 
and the number of agency execu- 
tives devoting time to this field. 
The only useful generalization I 
can add is that all attorneys, private 
or public, have responsibilities to 
their clients and communities. The 
attorney should present his client 
in the best possible light to the 
community, or that part of it in 
which the attorney is active in civic 
affairs. But, a staff attorney should 
speak officially for an agency only 
when asked to do so by the agency 
and his statements should be in ac- 
cord with policy as determined by 
the agency. 


Legislative Work 

What I have said about commu- 
nity relations holds true for the 
staff attorney’s legislative work. The 
attorney may suggest but the agen- 
cy’s policy makers may reject. Staff 
attorneys make excellent represent- 
atives before legislative bodies but 
itis the agency that must determine 
who is to be its spokesman at any 
particular time. 


Land Acquisition, Disposition 

In land acquisition, the staff at- 
torney res prepare, in accord 
with local law, contracts for option, 
purchase, etc. The negotiation for 
purchases, however, should be by 
real estate experts, on a fee or staff 
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Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 


Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


U.S. COURT DISMISSES SAVANNAH 
PUBLIC HOUSING SEGREGATION CASE 


Queen Cohen was the remaining 
plaintiff out of 18 Negro residents 
of Savannah, Georgia who had 
brought an action for an injunc- 
tion, declaratory judgment, and 
money damages, claiming racial 
segregation in Savannah's public 
housing under regulations of the 
Public Housing Administration 
and the Housing Authority of 
Savannah. 

Before the United States court 
of appeals for the fifth circuit, she 
had two contentions: one was that 
the trial court erred in dismissing 
her suit on the ground that she had 
failed to prove that she had ever 
made snalionian for admission to 
the particular project. On _ this 


claimed error, the court held, in its 
June 30, 1958 opinion in Queen 
Cohen v. Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, that on the record, “the 
pertinent fact-finding by the district 
court does not appear to be clearly 
erroneous.” 

The second contention was that 
she was not required to prove that 
she applied for or was denied ad- 
mission because equity does not re- 
quire the doing of a vain act. The 
court distinguished this case from 
those cited by the appellant and 
then added: 

“If the people involved think 
that such is the case and if Negroes 
and whites desire to maintain vol- 
untary segregation for their com- 
mon good, there is certainly no law 
to prevent such cooperation. Neith- 








basis. In those localities where at- 
torneys generally have given up 
title search and related work, nego- 
tiated purchases, accompanied by a 
deed from the owner and a certifi- 
cate of title from a local title com- 
pany, require little more than gen- 
eral supervision by a staff attorney. 
In condemnation, of course, the 
attorney must file suit and follow 
through to the final appeal. 

Land disposition still remains 
one of the knottiest problems in the 
urban renewal program. The staff 
attorney should assist in finding 
new approaches to make disposition 

uicker, less expensive, more flex- 
ible, more responsive to changing 
local needs, but with all the neces- 
sary legal safeguards. Here, too, co- 
operation between local and fed- 
eral agency attorneys should con- 
sist of more than the transmittal of 
a form contract from the latter to 
the former. If an expert can be de- 
fined as one who has done the job 
once before, there are few in this 
field . . . and yet there are many 
needed in local agencies. 


“Extras” 
Local staff attorneys are called 
upon by their agencies for decisions 
far afield from their legal training 





or inclinations. The attorney should 
be able to deal with some of these 
questions . . . but he should not in- 
trude into fields in which he is no 
expert. Nor, for that matter, should 
other agency personnel believe so 
strongly that they are legal experts. 
If they are, their agencies are wast- 
ing good money in employment of 
staff attorneys. 

Counsel for a local public agency, 
or for that matter for anybody, at 
times must tell his client that he 
cannot do (legally, that is) what he 
wants to do. Conveying this mes- 
sage should be done tactfully and 
only as a last resort. It is my very 
firm belief that an attorney is paid, 
at least in part, to advise clients 
how to do what they as business 
executives or public officials want 
to do. These executives and off- 
cials often have a fine sense of what 
is good for their organization and 
communities. An attoruey performs 
as useful a function in making it 
possible to reach desired goals with- 
in the framework of existing fed- 
eral, state, and local laws, as in 
suggesting new laws. Particularly, 
I believe, when the goals, slum 
clearance, urban renewal, better 
housing, are such worthwhile goals. 
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er the Fifth nor the Fourteenth 
Amendment operates positively to 
command integration of the races 
but only negatively to forbid gov- 
ernmentally enforced segregation.” 


CALIFORNIA JUDGE RULES OUT 
SEGREGATION FOR FHA, Gi HOUSING 

On June 23, 1958 a Sacramento, 
California superior court judge 
handed down a memorandum opin- 
ion that held that those offering 
houses for sale under financing 
backed by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration or the Veterans Ad- 
ministration must sell to qualified 
Negroes (Ming v. Horgan) . 

In his rather lengthy opinion, 
Judge Oakley found that the is- 
sue narrowed down to the collision 
between the plaintiff's right not to 
be discriminated against in acquir- 
ing housing and the defendants’ 
right to contract with whomever 
they elect. And this conflict, ac- 
cording to Judge Oakley, must be 
resolved in a way that would not 
continue racial restrictions in cove- 
nants (the enforceability of which 
the United States court said, in the 
Shelley case, could not enlist the aid 
of the government) nor continue 
the separate but equal doctrine 
(which the United States supreme 
court condemned in the school 
cases) . 

“Congress must have intended 
the supplying of housing for all 
citizens, not just Caucasians—and 
on an equal, not a segregated basis. 
If the courts were to hold otherwise 
and accord to builders and realtors 
the unfettered freedom of con- 
tract here contended for, the con- 
stitutional guaranties of equal pro- 
tection and _ non-discrimination 
would be accorded only secondary 
importance and they would have to 
recede from a good deal that has 
been laid down in recent years as a 
fundamental doctrine. Eyen though 
it may be thought our highest 
courts can and would do that, this 
court is not at liberty to do so, but 
is bound to follow the principles 
and interpretations announced by 
those’ courts as correct expositions 
of the law.” 


OHIO TOP COURT DECLARES DAYTON 
HOUSING CODE IS CONSTITUTIONAL 

Housing code enforcement is an 
important phase of an urban re- 
newal program. And enforcement 
includes the necessity of a housing 
inspector to survey and examine the 
interior of a dwelling. But here 
there is the clash between the right 
of a home owner to the inviol- 





cate finality.” 





LINCOLN SQUARE JUMPS FINAL LEGAL HURDLE 

New York City’s 205 million dollar Lincoln Square redevelop- 
ment project went sailing over what, presumably, was its last 
legal hurdle June 9, when the United States supreme court re- 
fused to review findings of New York state courts on a suit that 
had for a time threatened to halt the project. There was only 
one dissenter in the top U. S. court’s vote to let old decisions 
stand ...a situation the New York Times said “seems to indi- 


The case that was carried to the supreme court centered around 
Fordham University’s participation in the Lincoln Square re- 
building job. It was charged by plaintiffs (a group of property 
owners in the Lincoln Square area) that Fordham’s part in the 
plan represented public subsidy to a religious institution. In May, 
New York State’s top court ruled that neither the state nor the 
federal constitution was being violated by the sale of redevelop- 
ment land to a Catholic institution (see May JOURNAL, page 171). 

With an all-clear from the supreme court on the Fordham mat- 
ter, the city can now move ahead on its plans for a new cultural 
center that is to rise on some 68 acres in the Lincoln Square area 
(see March JOURNAL, page 97). 








ability of his “castle” and the right 
of a community to protect its gen- 
eral health and safety. 

In the District of Columbia, the 
United States court of appeals had 
held (in 1949) that the Fourth 
Amendment required the inspector 
to procure a warrant when refused 
entry (District of Columbia v. Lit- 
tle, 178 Fed. (2d) 13). On the 
other hand, the Maryland court of 
appeals had held (in 1956) that a 
municipal ordinance authorizing 
inspectors to enter upon premises 
during daylight hours for inspec- 
tion purposes to determine compli- 
ance with code provisions was not 
unreasonable or unconstitutional as 
an authorization of an illegal search 
(Giuner v. State, 124 A. (2d) 764). 

The most recent analysis of this 
situation, including an exhaustive 
review of the cases and literature on 
the subject, comes in a June 18, 
1958 decision involving the Dayton, 
Ohio code (see April JOURNAL, 
page 134) . In that case (State ex rel 
v. Price), the Ohio supreme court 
held: 

“That an ordinance establishing 
minimum standards ‘governing 
utilities, facilities and other phys- 
ical things and conditions essential 
to make dwellings safe, sanitary and 
fit for human habitation,’ and ‘gov- 
erning the conditions and main- 
tenance of dwellings,’ and contain- 
ing a provision which authorizes a 
housing inspector to make inspec- 
tions of “dwellings, dwelling units, 
rooming houses, rooming units and 
premises located within the city’ 


and which also authorizes such in- 
spector ‘upon showing appropriate 
identification .. . to enter, examine 
and survey at any reasonable hour 
all dwellings’ and which requires 
that» the ‘owner or occupant of 
every dwelling’ shall give such in- 
spector ‘free access to such dwelling 

. at any reasonable hour for the 
purpose of such inspection, exami- 
nation and survey,’ with penalties 
of fine or imprisonment or both for 
violation of such provision, is not 
violative of Section 14 of Article I 
of the Ohio Constitution prohibit- 
ing unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures.” 


EMPLOYEE CONTRACT NOT BINDING 
WHEN AUTHORITY MEMBERS CHANGE 

A superior court in Rhode Island 
awarded damages to an attorney 
who had sued the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Woonsocket 
for breach of a contract of employ- 
ment. It seems that in February 
1953, the local authority, by resolu- 
tion, employed the attorney as its 
legal adviser for a period of five 
years. In May 1954, the authority 
(whose membership had partially 
changed) terminated the attorney’s 
employment. On appeal, the Rhode 
Island supreme court reversed, 
holding, in its June 1958 opinion, 
that the contract was made in the 
exercise of a governmental function 
and that when exercising such a 
function, the local authority is 
without power to bind the succes- 
sor board by contract. “We can see 
no sound reason for not applying 
to the contracts of these corpora- 
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tions (housing authorities), when 
they are made in the exercise of 
governmental functions, the same 
limitations that we apply to like 
contracts of municipal corporations 
or departments thereof.” (Parent v. 
Woonsocket Housing Authority.) 


COOPERATION AGREEMENT TERMS 
BROADLY INTERPRETED BY COURT 

Before the superior court of the 
State of Washington for King 
County was the interesting question 
of the meaning of a provision of 
the cooperation contract between 
Seattle and the Housing Authority 
of the City of Seattle, which pro- 
vision the court paraphrased as 
follows: 

“The City will furnish, without 
cost or charge to the Authority, the 
usual municipal services and facili- 
ties which are or may be furnished 
free to others in the City.” 

The city contended that all this 
meant was that the authority was to 
be treated equally with others re- 
ceiving municipal services or using 
municipal facilities. 

In its July 10, 1958 opinion in 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle, Washington v. City of Seat- 
tle, the court ruled that the pro- 
vision must have meant more than 
a declaration of equal treatment, 
that it must have been intended to 
give the authority some additional 
benefit. 

“The legislative history supports 
this interpretation. It is well with- 
in the realm of reason that the City 
intended this result as a part of its 
contribution to the cooperative 
venture of local and.national gov- 
ernments in attempting to solve the 
local housing problems.” 


NEW JERSEY SUPREME COURT 
OKEYS REDEVELOPMENT LAW 

A group of property owners did 
not like the way in which the plan- 
ning board of Long Branch, New 
Jersey made its preliminary investi- 
gation of an area claimed to be 
blighted; they didn’t like the action 
of the city’s board of commissioners 
in approving the determination of 
blight; and they thought the Blight- 
ed Areas Act of New Jersey, under 
which all these actions took place 
was unconstitutional. So they went 
to court. The trial court sustained 
everything the public officials had 
done and, on appeal, the supreme 
court of New Jersey, in its June 16, 
1958 decision in Wilson et al v. 
City of Long Branch, sustained 
everything the trial court had done. 

The supreme court’s 28-page 
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opinion covers the Shrewsbury 
River waterfront and gives meticu- 
lous attention to every contention 
of the appellants. Highlights are: 

1—-The act is _ constitutional. 
“Even if there were no expressed 
constitutional sanction for rede- 
velopment of the type described in 
our statute, ample authority to do 
so might be found in the well of 
police power. Manifestly, the pur- 
poses to be served are intimately 
related to the public health, welfare 
and safety and so are consonant 
with both Federal and State Con- 
stitutions.” 

2—The title of the law embraces 
only one subject. 

3—There is no taking without 
just compensation, merely because 
the value of property is impaired as 
a result of a declaration of blight. 

4—Property is not being taken 
for private use. The development 
by private capital is for the welfare 
of the community as a whole. 

5—There are plenty of standards 
to guide the planning board and 
governing body in making a deter- 
mination that an area is blighted. 
“The area to be classed as blighted 
is the portion of a municipality 
which in the judgment of the plan- 
ning board or governing body, as 
the case may be, reasonably falls 
within the definition laid down by 
the legislature. The fact that such 
an area includes some sound homes 
or buildings, or even that in- 
corporated therein as an integral 
part and necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the redevelopment 
plan, is a portion of the munici- 
pality containing structures which 
are not substandard, is not sufficient 
to provoke a judicial pronounce- 
ment that the legislature unreason- 
ably surrendered its prerogatives 
and duties. And moreover, where as 
in this instance the guides for the 
subordinate agency action are ade- 
quate, the courts will not interfere 
with the boundary lines adopted 
in the absence of palpable abuse of 
discretion.” 


COURT STOPS PETITION AGAINST 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY AUTHORITY 

In Missouri (and in many other 
states) a housing authority is a 
municipal corporation created by 
the legislature or authorized to be 


created by the legislature. The 
housing authorities law, therefore, 


is Missouri state legislation con- 
cerned with a state governmental 
function, even though the Housing 
Authority of St. Louis County came 


into existence only after the county 
council in 1952 found that there 
was a need for such an authority. 
For this reason, the circuit court of 
the County of St. Louis in a June 
1958 decision permanently en- 
joined the placing on the Novem- 
ber 1958 ballot of a proposed ordi- 
nance by petition which “declared 
that there is now no need for a 
Housing Authority . . . to function 
in the area of operations of said 
Housing Authority in St. Louis 
County, Missouri.” (See March 
JouRNAL, page 101.) Such an ordi- 
nance, the court held, “is illegal 
and unconstitutional for the reason 
that it is an attempt to legislate 
beyond the power of the Charter of 
St. Louis County, the County Coun- 
cil or the people of St. Louis Coun- 
ty on a matter solely within the 
legislative authority of the State of 
Missouri... .” (Housing Authority 
of St. Louis County, et al v. Oxen- 
handler, et al.) 


LANHAM STREET UPKEEP COSTS 
NOT DEDUCTIBLE FROM P.I.L.O.T. 

The question before the United 
States district court for the district 
of Delaware was whether the Public 
Housing Administration, in mak- 
ing payments in lieu of taxes for a 
Lanham Act project in New Castle, 
Delaware, could deduct the 
amounts it had expended for street 
maintenance and lighting of streets 
within the project. In its opinion in 
The Mayor and Council of New 
Castle v. The United States of 
America, dated May 1958, the 
court held that the deductions that 
the Lanham Act authorized from 
the payments in lieu of taxes were 
those payments which related to 
capital expenditures and that “In 
no manner can the Administrator's 
deductions for. street maintenance 
and lighting be deemed as consti- 
tuting capital outlays within the 
meaning of the applicable statutory 
section.” 


FEDERAL COURTS RULE ON THREE 
SAVINGS, LOAN ASSOCIATION CASES 

Three federal court cases, in- 
volving the powers of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, were re- 
cently handed down. 

In one case, the board had issued 
an informal ultimatum to a federal 
savings and loan association to the 
effect that the association should 
cause the immediate resignation of 
its entire board, or consent to the 
appointment of a conservator, or 
merge with a certain other associa- 
tion. If the association didn’t do 
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one of these things, then the board 
would seize control of the associa- 
tion and appoint a supervisory 
representative in charge. On June 
17, 1958, in Greater Delaware Val- 
ley Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation v. Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the United States district 
court for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania denied the board’s 
motion to dismiss, holding that the 
board does not have the power to 
dictate merger of resignation terms 
in the absence of a receivership or 
conservatorship; that the board had 
assumed powers that have not been 
granted to it by the Act. 


The second case involved some- 
what similar legal problems but in 
this instance, the board had already 
begun formal administrative pro- 
cedures by the time the plaintiff 
association sought the injunction. 
Here, the board had appointed 
a supervisory representative in 
charge, had held an administrative 
hearing, and had had a hearing 
examiner’s recommended decision. 
Whether to proceed under one sec- 
tion of the act (which called for a 
procedure under which the associa- 
tion would have been given notice 
of alleged violations and oppor- 
tunity to correct them) or another 
section (which authorized the 
board to appoint a conservator if it 
determined that an emergency 
exists) is a discretionary matter, ac- 
cording to the United States district 
court for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin, in its May 28, 1958 de- 
cision. The court, however, held 
that the determination to appoint 
a conservator was subject to review 
in order to be sure there was a reas- 
onable relation between the remedy 
selected and the practice found to 
exist. After a lengthy review of the 
association’s management activities 
complained of, the court held that 
the board’s findings were clearly 
supported by the weight of the 
evidence. (Beacon Federal Savings 
and Loan Association v. Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board.) 


The third case involved a de- 
mand by the board that the board 
of an association amend its bylaws 
so as to increase the directorate, 
that certain members resign, and 
that certain others be elected to the 
board. The complaint was brought 
by shareholders in the nature of a 
stockholder’s derivative action, ask- 
ing for a temporary and permanent 
injunction against the board. The 
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WISCONSIN URBAN RENEWAL LAW 
OVERHAULED IN SPECIAL SESSION 

Called into special session in 
early June by Governor Vernon W. 
Thomson to clear up provisions of 
the state urban renewal law that 
threatened to keep communities 
out of the federal program, the 
Wisconsin legislature did what it 
had been called in to do and then 
set about overhauling the law in 
many other respects as well. 


It was at the request of the 
mayors of the two Wisconsin com- 
munities that stood to lose the most 
— Madison and Milwaukee — that 
the legislature was called in espe- 
cially to iron out wrinkles in urban 
renewal enabling legislation. Mayor 
Nestingen of Madison and Mayor 
Zeidler of Milwaukee each came 
out for such a move as a result of 
the withdrawal of federal funds for 
projects when it became apparent 
that under existing law, a redevel- 
opment operation in any Wisconsin 
community could be a long, hard 
pull. 


The key issue in the matter: a 
provision of the state law requiring 
a jury verdict of necessity for con- 
demnation of property for renewal 
purposes. Question was whether the 
legislature intended for a verdict to 
be had on each property in a re- 
newal area or for the area in 
general. 


Here’s the story. In a circuit 
court case involving Milwaukee’s 
Third Ward redevelopment proj- 
ect, Judge William F. Shaugnessy 
ruled that an individual jury ver- 
dict was necessary for each property 
involved. (It was then that the fed- 
eral government moved out of the 
city rebuilding picture in Wiscon- 
sin.) However, the state supreme 
court in a subsequent hearing, de- 
cided, in effect, that, while Judge 
Shaugnessy had had the right to 
order individual jury verdicts, he 
also had freedom to change his 
mind. The result was confusion as 
to the exact meaning of the law. 


Declaring that the supreme court 
left in doubt “the basic problem,” 
Mayor Nestingen in a March letter 
to Governor Thomson said: “.. . I 
— and strongly urge that you 
call for a special session of the legis- 
lature in order to ask for adoption 


of legislation to clarify the Wiscon- 
sin law and permit urban renewal 
to move ahead in Wisconsin.” 


Mayor Zeidler also expressed the 
opinion that the problem merited 
a special session of the legisla- 
ture; Governor Thomson followed 
through by calling a special session; 
and the legislature complied by 
straightening out the jury verdict 
matter. The answer: a verdict is not 
needed on each property in a proj- 
ect area but on the area in general. 

Other changes made in the law 
by the legislature include the fol- 
lowing: 

I—that separate urban _ renewal 
agencies be set up to perform the 
renewal function; 


2—that approval of four-fifths of a 
common council is required for 
confirmation of seven urban re- 
newal authority commissioners to 
be appointed by the mayor (each 
commissioner must be a resident 
property owner) ; 

3—that common councils can ap- 
prove urban renewal agency budg- 
ets and modify items relating to 
salaries and administration; 
{—that authority commissioners are 
permitted to appoint an executive 
director, but not under civil service; 


5—that approval of two-thirds, 
rather than a simple majority, of 
the common council is required in 
order to declare an area blighted 
and in need of redevelopment. 


LOUISIANA COMMUNITIES LOSE IN 
BID FOR REDEVELOPMENT POWERS 

The Louisiana legislature has 
turned down a measure that would 
have permitted communities in the 
state to undertake federally-aided 
redevelopment projects (see June 
JOURNAL, page 201). An earlier at- 
tempt to get such legislation on the 
books flopped in 1956. 

The 1958 redevelopment pro- 
posal was introduced before the 
legislature at the suggestion of the 
Louisiana Municipal Association. 
It would have required approval of 
a governing body of a community 
before a slum clearance and re- 
development agency could be set 
up. Failure of the measure is bad 
news, in particular, for larger com- 
munities in the state—like New Or- 
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leans—which, since an old state re- 
development law was some time ago 
declared defective, have been mak- 
ing a stab at fighting slums with re- 
habilitation campaigns and 
with not too much success (see 
April JouRNAL, page 124). 


NEW JERSEY PERMITS BROADER 
LOCAL REDEVELOPMENT FINANCING 

Enacted in New Jersey is a law 
that permits municipalities to put 
up money for redevelopment proj- 
ects, even if such projects have not 
been assured federal assistance. The 
measure, introduced before the leg- 
islature in March and held up for 
a time in committee, was just re- 
cently signed by Governor Meyner. 

The new law provides that com- 
munities can incur indebtedness, 
borrow, appropriate money, and is- 
sue bonds for the purpose of financ- 
ing redevelopment operations, 
whether or not the Urban Renewal 
Administration has come through 
with contracts for assistance. Pre- 
sumably, what the law means is that 
projects can get off the ground 
more quickly, since a community 
can use its own funds while await- 
ing federal approval of planning 
advances and, in addition, possi- 
bility is that some projects may be 
undertaken in which only local 
money figures. 


MARYLAND LAWMAKERS PAVE WAY 
FOR BALTIMORE URBAN RENEWAL 

In a special session, the Maryland 
legislature paved the way for more 
of the kind of action that has won 
for Baltimore a reputation as a 
leader in the city rebuilding field. 
The state lawmakers authorized 
putting up to Baltimore voters the 
question of whether or not there 
will be money to finance big plans 
in the mill for the city. 

Voters will get their say-so in a 
November referendum. At that 
time, they will be asked to okey two 
bond issues: one, of $5 million 
dollars, for general urban renewal 
operations; the other, of 6 million 
dollars, for a civic center. 


ACTION ALREADY REPORTED UNDER 
NEW CONNECTICUT STATE PROGRAMS 

State money for city rebuilding 
has gone to five Connecticut com- 
munities that were among the first 
to put in bids under state legisla- 
tion enacted just this spring (see 
June JourNAL, page 203). First- 
comers under the new laws, which 
were designed to alleviate the un- 
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employment situation in the state: 
New Haven, Middletown, New 
Britain, Norwich, and Ansonia. 

In addition to the housing for 
the aged and industrial-commercial 
renewal measures reported in the 
June JourNAL, the “make-work” 
package deal pushed through by 
the Connecticut legislature this 
year included: 


(1) A middle-income housing pro- 
gram—it calls for loans of up to 
$13,000 to individuals for moderate- 
cost housing and also loans for 
those wishing to construct rental 
housing for moderate-income fam- 
ilies. Administered by the Emer- 
gency Housing Commission, the 
program has a top of 10 million 
dollars for state participation. 

(2) Urban renewal—state partic- 
ipation on a matching basis with 
local contributions in the federally- 
aided city rebuilding program. De- 
signed to obviate a community's 
stalling around because of lack of 
necessary project funds, the pro- 
gram calls for a total of 20 million 
dollars in state funds to be made 
available to communities whose 
projects have not yet received 
federal loan-and-grant contract ap- 
provals. 

It was under this latter measure 
that the five communities named 
above were awarded state grants. 
New Haven got the biggest of the 
initial grants approved: 2.5 million 


dollars. Others were: Ansonia, 
$630,000; Middletown, $458,694; 
New Britain, $383,000; Norwich, 


$100,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA GOVERNOR MOVES 
TO FURTHER RENEWAL OPERATIONS 

Governor Cecil H. Underwood 
of West Virginia has reactivated an 
old state planning board in a move 
to permit more communities to 
take advantage of federal urban 
renewal aids. 

The governor’s action, it was 
reported, came as a result of agita- 
tion from particularly the smaller 
municipalities in the state which, 
as far as the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration Section 701 planning 
assistance program goes, felt that 
they were being left out in the cold. 
The state attorney general has 
ruled that the reactivated board 
could legally receive grants from 
URA and work in cooperation with 
municipalities on general plans. 

The state plan board was orig- 
inally created by the West Virginia 
legislature in’ 1941. After function- 
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use of the program.” Those who 
were turned down, it was reported, 
were refused loans, for the most 
part, either because of insufficient 
income to meet requirements of 
lenders or because the property 
they wished to purchase was con- 
sidered inacceptable. 


DEMAND CAUSES RELEASE OF MORE 
FNMA SPECIAL ASSISTANCE MONEY 

The rush of Federal National 
Mortgage Association business, pre- 
sumably, is what’s behind the re- 
lease in July of 150 million dollars 
in Treasury money for use by the 
association in the purchase of mort- 
gages on low- and moderate-cost 
housing under its special assistance 
program. The action brought to 
750 million dollars the amount 
made available to Fannie Mae out 
of the | billion dollars authorized 
in a provision of the Emergency 
Housing Act of 1958 that President 
Eisenhower had labeled as “wholly 
unnecessary” (see April JOURNAL, 
page 116). 

Under the special assistance pro- 
gram for low- and moderate-cost 
homes, Fannie Mae issues commit- 
ments to purchase FHA- or VA- 
backed mortgages of $13,500 or less. 
As of July 24, the association had 
entered contracts totalling $537,- 
180,000 for the purchase of 45,092 
mortgages (24,019 VA-guaranteed 
mortgages and 21,073 FHA-insured 
mortgages) . 

Earlier releases of Treasury funds 
for the FNMA special assistance 
program came in April and May, 
each time in the amount of 300 
million dollars. 


PLANNING LIBRARIANS’ COMMITTEE 
SEEKS AGENCY LIBRARIAN NAMES 
Full or part-time professional li- 
brarians and non-professional full- 
time personnel working in the 
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ing for a period during the ‘40s, 
the board expired after the legisla- 
ture later failed to appropriate 
funds for its continuance. The 
board is made up of five appointees 
from outside the realm of state 
government and certain state off- 
cials, including the agriculture com- 
missioner, conservation director, 
road commissioner, geologist, 
health director, school superin- 
tendent, and the chairman of the 
public service commission. 








A quick strategy session called by the newly elected regional president, 
Charles Dondero, center, brings together Harvey Fitts, new board member; 
Peter DeMark, vice-president; Phyllis Lindstrom, secretary; and Philip 
Ruen, also named to the board. Another new board member, R. Anthony 
DuBay, was not present for the picture-taking. 


The Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council’s annual meeting, held 
July 7 and 8 in Seattle, was virtual- 
ly everybody’s business. Here’s why: 


I—citizens not directly connected 
with housing and renewal made up 
about a third of the attendance— 
all because of a special get-in-the- 
know about renewal promotion; 


2—“outside” experts from related 
fields were program participants— 
all because local housing officials 
wanted some fresh points of view 
on old and familiar problems; 


3—state and municipal officials re- 
presenting many fields of interest 
were on hand—all because, for the 
fifth consecutive year, the NAHRO 
regional meeting was held in con- 
junction with the University of 
Washington’s annual Institute of 
Government. 


Urban renewal is “just now be- 
ginning to excite the interest of 
offcialdom in Pacific northwest 
communities,” the JOURNAL’s re- 
gional reporter, Rose Morry, has 
said. But at the regional meeting, 
evidence was that some of this 
interest already had rubbed off on 
the citizens; for, despite the un- 
usually broad composition of the 
audience, enthusiasm was at a high 
pitch during sessions, some of 
which, as a result, ran into over- 
time. 


Urban Renewal Sessions 


Both the broad implications of 
the city rebuilding program and 
the “how-to” aspects of tne job 


came in for attention at the meet- 
ing. 

The man assigned the job of 
describing just what a city could 
hope to gain by jumping onto the 
renewal bandwagon was one who 


could speak from experience: 
Norris Nash, vice-president of 
Kaiser Industries Corporations, 


well known for the role he played 
in helping to get urban renewal 
going in Oakland, California. Mr. 
Nash was banquet speaker. 

Other renewal-slanted sessions in- 
cluded (1) a session devoted to 
analyzing the elements that go into 
a successful rehabilitation campaign 
—participants were Lloyd Keefe, 
Portland planning director; Ray 
Baker of a Seattle community 
council; Kenneth J. Morford, 
Seattle mortgage banker and a 
long- time housing authority com- 
missioner—and (2) a general ses- 
sion on how to get the redevelop- 
ment job done—William Slayton, 
former NAHRO assistant director 
and now vice-president of Webb & 
Knapp National Corporation in 
Washington, D. C., was speaker. 


Other Sessions 


It was not, however, only the re- 
newal sessions that were big “box 
office” at the regional meeting. A 
panel discussion on “The Problem 
of the Problem Families,” held July 
8, drew a_ standing-room- only 
audience. Discussants, all ‘‘out- 
siders,” included Dr. Richard B. 
Jarvis, instructor in psychiatry at 
the University of Washington; Mrs. 
Margaret Mykut, assistant professor 





in the university’s graduate school 
of social work (she is also associated 
with the department of public 
health) ; Amorette Richards, social 
work consultant with the Seattle 
public schools; Mrs. Mary Nixon, 
assistant director of the Seattle- 
King County Visiting Nurse Serv- 
ice; and Mrs. Elsie McCoy, zone 
supervisor with the department of 
public assistance. 

Another hit was a session on 
public relations, chaired by the 
director of university relations for 
the University of Washington, Neal 
O. Hines. Both the responsibilities 
and limitations of a public agency 
in regard to its public relations 
operations were explored and the 
discussion stimulated enough in- 
terest to cause a question-and- 
answer period to go into overtime. 
In addition to Mr. Hines, partic- 
ipants included Mrs. Esther Seering, 
executive secretary and public re- 
lations officer for the mayor of 
Seattle, and Jack Schonborn, as- 
sistant to the regional director of 
the San Francisco PHA office. 

The emphasis was on_ public 
housing at a number of sessions 
other than those already mention- 
ed. ‘These included: (1) a session 
on facilities for the elderly — 
NAHRO’s national president, 
Philip Tripp, and the director of 
a new social center for the elderly 
shared the speakers’ platform; (2) 
a session on trends in housing— 
Orvil Olmsted, assistant commis- 
sioner of PHA, and Fred Bassetti, a 
Seattle architect, participated; and 
two maintenance sessions—a dem- 
onstration set up by a large paint 
concern (see picture) and a panel 
discussion on the limitations of 
tenant maintenance. 


New Officers 


At the annual business meeting, 
held the opening day of the con- 
ference, Charles A. Dondero, ex- 
ecutive director of the Douglas 
County, Oregon housing authority, 
was elected president of the re- 
gional council to succeed Charles 
W. Ross of Seattle. Other officers 
elected were Peter DeMark, Ta- 
coma, vice-president, and Phyllis 
Lindstrom, Seattle, secretary. 

Newly elected to the regional 
board were R. Anthony DuBay, 
Portland; Harvey Fitts, executive 
director of the Grant County, 
Washington housing authority; and 
Philip Ruen, assistant director of 
the King County authority. 
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Fred Bassetti, architect 

who participated ina 

“housing trends” session, ts 

at right pointing out some 
planning principles. 

Audience includes Orvil Olmsted, 
PHA assistant commissioner for 
development; 

Mrs. Harlan H. Edwards, Seattle 
city councilwoman; and 

Charles W. Ross, 


retiring regional president. 





Maintenance men got 
some tips on how to get 
lipstick and crayon 
markings off a painted 
surface. The “how to” 
lesson was part of a 
demonstration 

arranged by Preservative 
Paint Company. 
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Opening feature of 

the meeting was an informal 
coffee hour, 

during which each delegate could 
join in a discussion ona 
housing-renewal topic 

of his own choosing. Pictured 
left: a group discussing 

relocation problems. 
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THE CHAPTERS— 
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forum for those engaged in housing 
and redevelopment in the metro- 
politan area.” 

How the chapter hopes to achieve 
this purpose is by soliciting mem- 
bership from the broadest possible 
cross section of housing and urban 
renewal people. The chapter plans 
also to call in outstanding speakers 
to present talks that will serve as 
a take-off for discussion. Appearing 
at a June meeting was Charles J. 
Horan, Regional Urban Renewal 
Administration director, and, for 
the next meeting, scheduled for Sep- 
tember, the chapter hopes to get 
Joseph P. McMurray, New York 
State commissioner of housing. 

In addition to Mr. Klorfein, offi- 
cers of the chapter are Howard 
Kimmel of the New York State Di- 
vision of Housing, vice-president; 
Beulah R. Grad of NYCHA, secre- 
tary; and Clinton Henry, also of 
NYCHA, treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee members include Edward De 
Fazio of Hoboken; John Tracey of 
New York City; Guy A. DeMuro of 
Passaic; and Delmore Brickman of 
New York City. 

Big News 

What some of the NAHRO new- 
comers have been doing during the 
past year has made news outside of, 
as well as inside, the Association. 
International Conference Chapter: 
The first meeting of the chapter 
since its organizational sessions last 
fall was such a success that it was 
filmed for two showings on televi- 
sion .. . and thus got a plug in on 
the networks, not only for the chap- 
ter, but for NAHRO as well. Held 
in Syracuse, March 13 and 14 (two 
days because of distances members 
must travel), the meeting brought 
together some 60 delegates—from 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Stamford, in Canada, and from 
around 10 New York State commu- 
nities. 

A big hit of the sessions was the 
participation on March 13 of 10 
foreign students, including repre- 
sentatives from Chile, the Philip- 
pines, Yugoslavia, and Thailand. 
Said William Sutcliffe, chapter pres- 
ident: “We even had the deputy 
police commissioner from Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia; also an attractive gal 
from India .. .‘sari’ and all.” An- 
other feature was a discussion of 
housing and urban renewal opera- 
tions in Canada by the banquet 
speaker, A. E. Coll, adviser on pub- 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCED EDUCATION 

Recently announced opportunities for advanced education in 
housing and related fields include: (1) pre-doctoral fellowships 
for study in the Netherlands—under the auspices of the Fulbright 
program; (2) special research studies on subjects of the student’s 
own choice—available at the Harvard University graduate school 
of design. 

Fulbright fellowships: study and practical experience in hous- 
ing and related fields, available to persons holding masters’ de- 
grees who are now either engaged in a career in these fields or 
who are now engaged in study at the graduate level. The fellow- 
ships are for the 1959-60 academic year and the deadline for 
applications is November 1, 1958. 

Those selected for fellowships will study, for the most part, at 
the school of architecture and planning of the Technological 
University at Delft, in the Netherlands. While the university 
already has enrolled a number of Fulbright fellows from the 
United States, for the 1959-60 term, the program will for the first 
time include, in addition to study at the university, comparative 
research into problems of other countries, for which the facilities 
of the International Federation for Housing and ‘Town Planning, 
with headquarters at The Hague, have been made available. 

Successful candidates will be able to communicate with the 
teaching staff at Delft in English, although the Dutch Fulbright 
Commission prefers that candidates also have a reading knowl- 
edge of French. Applicants must be under 35 and must fulfill 
normal conditions of Fulbright pre-doctoral candidacy. For more 
information, write: Charles Ascher, Associate Director, Institute 
of Public Administration, 684 Park Avenue, New York 21, New 
York. Applications can be obtained from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67 Street; New York 21, New York. 

Harvard University: a new program has been set up in the 
graduate school of design, whereby those desiring to explore in 
depth a special subject or problem, yet not intending to work 
for a PhD, can use university facilities and get guidance from 
university staff members. The program, which is the result of 
numerous requests received for advanced research into fields not 
included in the regular curriculum for graduate study, is avail- 
able to advanced scholars and professionals. It is estimated that 
fees and living expenses for those participating will come to 
around $2500 per year. 

Studies proposed by candidates under the special program are 
to be considered by a Committee on Advanced Studies that was 
set up for this purpose. Such studies, it is reported, can “embrace 
any aspect of man’s physical environment” (e.g. design aspects 
of industrialization of the building industry; development of new 
construction methods and materials; mobility of society). An 
applicant whose research proposal is accepted would work in- 
dependently but with occasional guidance. 

Applications should be made to the Chairman, Committee on 
Advanced Studies, Graduate School of Design, Robinson Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts and should 
include: (1) outline of study proposal; (2) indication of what 
faculty help would be desired; (3) full credentials as to edu- 
cation and professional experience; (4) a statement on how 
candidate proposes to finance the program of study. 








lic housing with Canada’s Central 
Mortgage & Housing Corporation. 
Mr. Coll’s address, which was said 
to have been “enthusiastically re- 
ceived” by delegates, got full treat- 
ment in the Syracuse press. 

Other subjects under discussion 
at the meeting included: the rela- 
tionship between public housing 


and urban renewal programs; com- 
parison, based on U.S. and Cana- 
dian practices, of centralized and 
decentralized management control; 
housing for the aged; rents and rent 
collection; maintenance and main- 
tenance methods. 

Next meeting of the chapter is 
(Continued next page, column one) 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


“PHIL” TRIPP SAYS... 





I am preparing the copy for this 
month’s “corner” almost on the 
eve of the meeting of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. When this column 
appears in print, that committee 
will have performed its function— 
the selection of a slate of officers 
for the coming year, including 
those who will fill vacancies on the 
Board of Governors. As a matter 
of fact, by the time this message 
gets into print, notice of the names 
of those whom the committee chose 
will have been circulated to all 
active and agency members. 

I think the Nominating Commit- 
tee has one of the most serious re- 
sponsibilities placed upon any 
group in NAHRO during the year. 
| think the weight of this responsi- 
bility is particularly heavy this 
year, for the times just ahead of 
us are apt to be rather crucial in 
the history of our Association and 


the burden to be placed upon our 
leaders will not be light. 

My own term as president is 
almost over now and | feel that I 
can speak from experience when 
I say that being president of 
NAHRO is not a simple task—not 
only because it involves duties that 
are natural to the top office of such 
a large and important Association, 
but because one must simultane- 
ously and effectively carry on the 
duties of his job at home. 

This same kind of responsibility, 
however, falls also upon the shoul- 
ders of members of the Board of 
Governors. I dare say that, if, in 
the past, some Board members have 
regarded their election (or some 
committee members have looked on 
their appointments) as a mere li- 
cense to travel, they have soon 
found out that NAHRO business 
is serious business. 








(Continued from preceding page) 
scheduled for Toronto in the fall. 
Says Mr. Sutcliffe: “We hope to 
make this the bangup meeting of 
the first year.” 


Hudson Valley-Westchester Chap- 
ter: Another news-maker was the 
June meeting of the Hudson Valley- 
Westchester Chapter, held at Kings- 
ton. 


Emphasis at the meeting was on 
the special problems of the small 
housing authority and on urban re- 
newal in smaller communities—all 
of which goes to show how well at- 
tuned the chapter is to the specific 
needs of the kind of communities 
from which it draws much of its 
membership. 


And the right emphasis paid off 
in publicity. Representatives 

of both the local and New York 
press were on hand and, in addi- 
tion, the remarks of one of the 
guest speakers at the meeting—Wal- 
ter S. Fried, regional administrator 
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for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in the New York City of- 
fice—got full coverage on two radio 
stations. Mr. Fried discussed prob- 
lems and potentials of urban re 
newal in small communities. 


Other features of the meeting in- 
cluded: (1) a talk by New York 
State Commissioner of Housing 
a P. McMurray —it was on 
public housing in small communi- 
ties; (2) a presentation by Dr. Bart 
Dutto of Kingston, who spoke on 
the relationship between housing 
and health and on problem fami- 
lies; (3) a slide presentation on 
grounds and tree maintenance, 
which was followed by a tour of a 
Kingston low-rent project, where 
maintenance demonstrations were 
presented. Said Chapter President 
Thomas G. McSpedon of the tour: 
“This visit was an eye-opener, for 
the Kingston operation is truly a 
wonderful example of good man- 
agement, good construction, good 
(Continued column one, page 291) 





And that is what I would bring 
to your attention at this time. Folks 
who are elected to the Board of 
Governors, by virtue of their office 
assume a very definite responsibil- 
ity. They are members of the group 
who establish policy and conduct 
the affairs of an organization that 
functions in behalf of a large num- 
ber of people and they have the 
duty of participating in, or initiat- 
ing, discussion of serious matters. 
Everybody who is named to the 
board should remember this fact 
that it is his duty to attend every 
meeting unless he has a really un- 
avoidable conflict of schedule and 
that it is his responsibility to talk 
up and share in the discussion. 
That is why he was elected. 

Another point I should like to 
make is one that I have mentioned 
before: that is, NAHRO is for 
everybody. And when I say that 
NAHRO is for everybody, 1 mean 
everybody has a responsibility for 
operating NAHRO: all of us should 
expect to take on some share of this 
load and not just anticipate receiv- 
ing the benefits that are to be de- 
rived from membership. Ours is a 
“mutual” association. Unless all of 
us, whether we are operating hous- 
ing or urban renewal programs, 
can intelligently realize that we 
need each other, that our programs 
cannot be divorced from each other, 
and unless we can all buckle down 
and work conscientiously for the 
common good of the Association, 
without any prejudices toward in- 
dividuals, groups, or areas, we can 
never accomplish what we think 
we are trying to do. As I said in 
one of my earlier messages to 
you, you don’t merely belong to 
NAHRO-—you are NAHRO. Each 
and every member is important. 

With the announcement of the 
Nominating Committee's choice of 
new officers and Board members 
for NAHRO’s 1958-1959 year (un- 
known to me as of this writing), 
I urge that all of you determine to 
get behind your new president and 
Board of Governors and give them 
unlimited support. If we all do so, 
next year should be the greatest in 
NAHRO history. 

And now may I remind you 
again that San Francisco is “just 
around the corner”... and we need 
membership. Wouldn't it be won- 
derful if only half of us signed up 
only one new member each? It 
would mean a tremendous increase. 
Why not try it? 

Philip F. Tripp, August 1958 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





JOURNAL OF HOUSING READERS who want to increase and update 
their information on consumer-cooperative housing will find the Proceed- 
ings of the First National Conference on Cooperative Housing worth 
sending for (see listing below). The conference, which NAHRO jointly 
sponsored with the National Housing Conference and the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., was held in Washington, D.C., in March this year, 
featuring case histories by experienced cooperators as well as new thinking 
about this potential device for providing middle-income housing. Among 
the case histories: Elechester, New York, built by an electricians’ union 
local that “‘at the start knew nothing about housing” but financed a project 
for 2200 families at a cost $35 to $40 monthly below comparable housing 
in New York City . and occasionally even returns refunds to the 
cooperators. Workshops on the organization of cooperatives, management 
problems, conversion of existing properties to co-op ownership, and the 
usefulness of cooperatives in urban renewal are reported in question-and- 
answer style. 


A proposal worthy of note made by C. Franklin Daniels, Deputy Special 
Assistant, Federal Housing Administration, heading Section 213 operations: 
“The best potential for sponsorship of cooperative housing are the local 
housing authorities. . . . In most places it is possible now for local au- 
thorities to sponsor cooperative housing. FHA has funds to pay the costs 
of the original paper work. Such sponsored housing would be under 
Section 213 and would be eligible for ‘consumer-sponsored’ money in 
FNMA.” One of the seven group conclusions reached by the conference 
picked up Mr. Daniels’ thinking, to the effect that local housing agencies 
might sponsor co-op projects for excess-income families in public housing 
and for families displaced by slum clearance and urban renewal. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


TWO NEWSPAPER REPRINTS: “She’s 
Tenants’ Good Neighbor,” from Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, May 25, 
1958; and “Social Worker Popular with 
Southfield Tenants,” from The Stamford 


commercial and residential lots in mid- 
town Baltimore’s 74-acre redevelopment 
area centering around a new state office 
building. 


REPORT ON METROPOLITAN PROB- 
LEMS, by Bernard J. Frieden and Melvin 


Advocate, March 13, 1958. 1 page each. 
Distributed to NAHRO agency members 
and free to others on request to National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Two human interest stories on com- 
munity services in public housing projects 
that show the housing-welfare teamwork 
approach. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Recent special mailings to full-rate sub- 
scribers to NAHRO’s Renewal Informa- 
tion Service. Copies may be available to 
others applying directly to originating 
source as listed. 


THE ROAD AHEAD: MILESTONE 2, 
1957. 18-page annual report of the City of 
Philadelphia in supplement to The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, April 27, 1958. 

A portion of the report is devoted to 
redevelopment and renewal, selected as 
one of the highlights of the year. 


MOUNT ROYAL PLAZA: Urban Renew- 
al Area 12 in Baltimore, Maryland. Promo- 
tion folder. Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, 709 East Eager Street, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

Intended to attract private investors in 


F. Levine. 1957. Prepared and published 
under sponsorship of the Massachusetts 
Chapter, Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. 

The locale examined is Boston. The 
“lessons” learned from the examination, 
and the program of action outlined, may 
well apply wherever a metropolitan area 
stands in need of regional planning. 


COAST TO COAST, CITIES ARE RE- 
BUILDING. 1958. 4 pp. Cincinnati Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee for Urban Re- 
newal, c/o City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Picture folder, with brief text, showing 
elements of urban renewal and the impor- 
tance of the housing supply, public and 
otherwise, for relocation. Folder was pre- 
pared with idea it could be adapted by 
other cities, with substitution of photo- 
graphs and minor text revision. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON COOPER- 
ATIVE HOUSING, March 11-12, 1958, 
Washington, D.C. 1958. 71 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. $1. Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., 343 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 
See introduction. 





30 YEARS OF AMALGAMATED CO. 
OPERATIVE HOUSING: 1927-1957. 1958. 
Unpaged. $1. James Peter Warbasse 
Memorial Library, Inc., 570 Grand Street, 
New York 2, New York. 

A history of the pioneering consumer- 
cooperative set up by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America in 1926, 
upon enactment of limited-dividend en- 
abling legislation in the state of New 
York . . . through the depression years 
and the post-World War II expansion, in- 
cluding the union’s own slum clearance 
and redevelopment. A thrilling, encour- 
aging, and enlightening story for other 
groups contemplating housing coopera- 
tives. 


THE COOPERATIVE APARTMENT 
HOUSE: A Reference-Guide Prepared by 
Brett, Wyckoff, Potter, Hamilton, Inc., 
1957. 40 pp. Free on request to Brett, 
Wyckoff, Potter, Hamilton, Inc., 15 East 
47th Street, New York 17, New York. 

Describes the nature and workings of 
the typical cooperative-apartment house 
organization of tenant-owners: how to 
elect corporate directors; how the tenant- 
owner's rent dollar is applied for labor, 
reserves; income tax savings for the tenant- 
owner and other tax advantages. The 
services of the management company to 
such cooperatives (Brett, Wyckoff, Potter, 
and Hamilton is a management company) 
are also outlined. A summary of the typi- 
cal form of proprietary lease drawn up 
for cooperative tenant-owners is a helpful 
appendix. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


SECOND REPORT ON URBAN RE- 
NEWAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 1957. 10 
pP- Urban Renewal Administration, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Brief description of the 23 demonstra- 
tion projects financed under Section 314 
of the Housing Act of 1954. Full reports 
of seven of the projects have been noted 
in this column (see April JOURNAL, page 
142; June JouRNAL, page 215). Results of 
two “skid row” relocation studies—Chicago 
and Sacramento—are soon to be available. 


NEIGHBORHOOD WORK IN THE 
SPACE AGE: Annual Report for 1957-58. 
12 pp. National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers, 226 
West 47 Street, New York 36, New York. 

An interpretation of the work cut out 
for the 800 settlement agencies in existence 
in today’s United States, which includes 
development of citizen participation in 
urban renewal and meeting family needs. 
Touches upon the trend toward consolida- 
tion and combination of settlement agen- 
cies and describes the National Federa- 
tion’s current project to study the future 
role of the settlement house. 


SHOPPERS PARADISE: An Experiment 
in Downtown Revitalization. 36 pp. $1. 
Shoppers’ Paradise Publicity Committee, 
c/o Springfield Chamber of Commerce, 
P.O. Box 155, Springfield, Oregon. 

How main street in Springfield, Oregon 
—a town of 13,500—choked from traffic 
clutter and congestion, so that shoppers 
were dropping away, was temporarily 
turned into a pleasant pedestrian mall as 
an experiment to point the way to a per- 
manently revitalized business district. Tech- 
niques including traffic cut-offs, provisions 
for outdoor dining, quickie landscaping, 
exhibits, and other gala features, are de- 
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scribed, with tabulations of reactions by 
the local storekeepers and citizenry—who, 
according to late report, have yet to give 
the word favoring a permanent installa- 
tion. 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDIS- 
ING URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT 
LAND. AB 7-58. 1958. 6 pp- Urban Re- 
newal Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
Free on request to URA. 

How local public agencies can get the 
most—and the most useful—publicity out 
of the newsworthiness of their projects 
when land is ready for sale. 


HISTORICAL PRESERVATION LAW, 
by Jacob H. Morrison. 1957. 113 pp., illus- 
trated. $3.50. Pelican Publishing Com- 
pany, 305 Chartres Street, New Orleans 
16, Louisiana. 

If you want to preserve a historic build 
ing on a redevelopment or renewal site 
and anticipate a legal problem over it, this 
survey of the development of pertinent 
laws may be helpful. Contains digests of 
11 local ordinances dealing with historic 
preservation as well as state statutes apply 
ing to public and private historic sites. 


MANAGEMENT 


MOBILITY AND MOTIVATIONS: Sur- 
vey of Families Moving from Low-Rent 
Housing, directed and edited by Lawrence 
Bloomberg. 1958. 66 pp. Public Housing 
Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Washington 25, D.C. 

See page 272. 


NEWS NOTES— 
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libraries of planning, housing, or 
renewal agencies: this message is 
lor you. It concerns the newly- 
organized Committee on Planning 
Librarians. The committee is cu 
rently working on a program that’s 
slated to help and interest person- 
nel in the planning library field. 
To accomplish the goal, the com- 
mittee is drawing up a mailing list 
and needs the names of librarians 
working in the above capacities. 
The committee requests that librar- 
ians send their name, position title, 
name of agency, and address to: 
Mrs. Mary Vance, City Planning 
and Landscape Architecture Li- 
brary, University of Illinois, 203 
Mumford Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


1958 CONSUMER SURVEY SHOWS 
NORMAL SPENDING FOR HOUSING 

Consumers will be spending al- 
most as usual during 1958 — for 
homes, home improvements and 
maintenance, and major home ap- 
pliances. That’s the trend turned 
up by the annual survey of con- 
sumer finances, conducted in Janu- 
ary and February by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Significantly, the survey findings 
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CHAPTERS— 
(Continued from page 289) 


maintenance, and good tenant re- 
lations.” Of the entire meeting, 


Mr. McSpedon reports: “. . . this 
chapter meeting was great...” 
Other Chapters 


While chapter newcomers, as 
noted above, have already made a 
big splash on the NAHRO front, 
oldtimers, too, have been keeping 
in the swim. Here are news briefs 
from other of NAHRO’s chapters. 
Potomac Chapter: New officers have 
been named to head the chapter for 
the 1958-59 year. They include the 
following: chairman, Walter E. 
Washington of the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority; vice-chair- 
man, Osborne T. Boyd of the In 
ternational Cooperation Adminis- 
tration; secretary, Olive W. Swinney 
of NCHA; treasurer, George F. Ris- 
eling of the D.C. redevelopment 
agency. 

The Potomac Chapter—unusual 
because of the heavy participation 
it enjoys from federal personnel— 
has continued of late with a pro- 
eram that combines (1) monthly 
luncheon meetings and (2) special 
interest roundtable sessions. 

Great Lakes Chapter: A_ progress 
report on what was called the chap- 
ter’s “most successful year yet” was 
presented at the annual business 
meeting, held in May. It was an- 


—based on consumer opinion polled 
at the height of the recession talk 
were in contrast to the pessimistic 
economic pronouncements charac- 
teristic of the beginning of the year 
—but coincide with the current rosy 
housing construction picture. 


Consumers, noted the _ prelimi- 
nary report on the Federal Reserve 
survey, viewed their financial pros- 
pects less favorably than in pre- 
vious years. But, almost as many 
planned to buy homes and spend 
as much as they had in economic 
boom years. Specifically, advance 
survey figures y aamees 7.1 per cent 
planned home purchases as against 
8.7 per cent in 1957; home im- 
provements and maintenance ex- 
penditures were planned by 22.8 

r cent as against 23.4 per cent in 
1957. The median planned expen- 
diture during 1958 for furniture 
and major household appliances 
was $290 as against a previous $300; 
and for home improvements and 
maintenance—$410 in contrast to 
the previous year’s $460. 


nounced at the meeting that chap- 
ter memberships had climbed dur- 
ing the year to around 110 and dele- 
gates took advantage of the occa- 
sion to point up some of the advan- 
tages of chapter participation. 

Mark K. Herley, assistant direct- 
or of the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion, put it this way: “The life- 
blood of NAHRO is its chapters. If 
they were all as vigorous as this one, 
national membership would treble 
and, with many more participating, 
NAHRO could function more et 
ficiently toward answering ow) 
needs.” 

Elected at the meeting to head 
the chapter for the 1958-59 year, all 
of whom are with the Detroit com 
mission, are: Hugh A. Wing, a man- 
ager, president; Harry Solomon of 
the maintenance staff, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry Rubin of the research, 
information, and statistics division, 
treasurer; Mrs. Ileeyn Messenger, 
management staff, recording secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Rhobena Nelson, 
tenant selection staff, corresponding 
secretary. 


Houston Chapter: The chapter was 
busy this spring laying the ground- 
work for the Southwest Regional 
Council’s annual meeting, held in 
the city June 8-11 (see July Jour- 
NAL, page 233). 


Alamo Chapter: The chapter serves 
a wide cross section of housing per- 
sonnel and, hence, gears its pro- 
gram to be of interest to all. Dur- 
ing the past year, theme has been 
the importance of good personal 
relations both between individual 
employees of the authorities and 
between employees and tenants, 
And, somehow, the chapter always 
manages to hit upon a unique, en 
tertaining, or humorous way to 
get its message across. 

Here are some examples. At the 
chapter’s November meeting, a Tic- 
Tac-Toe game (patterned after 
TV’s “Tic-Tac-Dough” program) 
was used to permit various staff 
members to show how much they 
know about their authority's opera- 
tions. At the chapter’s March meet- 
ing, a mock staff meeting was set 
up and, it is reported, “despite 
acoustical problems . . . most people 
found, the presentation interesting.” 
Also a feature of the March meet- 
ing was a talk on “People Are Our 
Business” by Leal Schurman, ad- 
ministrator of the San Antonio wel- 
fare department and former man- 


(Continued column one, page 294) 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-H1—WASTE-DRUM TOP 





Litter control comes easy and 
cheap with the Bennett Bilt Drum 
Top that’s made to fit over any 
55-gallon drum and convert it into 
a self-closing, fire-safe waste recep- 
tacle. Heralded as features that will 
appeal to maintenance men: ease 
of operation through an exclusive 
door hinge and spring mechanism; 
easy removal and replacement of 
the drum top in the drum empty- 
ing operation. 


Made of heavy gauge, treated 
steel, the drum top features two 
doors that open independently of 
each other and simultaneously; an 
enclosed hinge and spring unit for 
protection against all atmospheric 
conditions; and special clamps for 
holding the drum top to the drum 
rim and for its quick removal. One 
of three clamps is adjustable, two 
are fixed. The adjustable clamp has 
a wing nut washer for loosening 
and removing the drum top but is 
designed to prevent the clamp’s 
removal and possible loss. 


Other data on the Bennett Bilt 
Drum Top: 24-inch diameter; all- 
welded construction; rounded, re- 
inforced corners; a special, baked- 
on green enamel finish that’s said 
to contribute to the unit’s resist- 
ance to corrosion and its long-work- 
ing life. 


JOH-H2—PLASTIC COLD SOLDER 
Metal to wood, metal to glass, 
metal to metal . . . there’s almost 
no limit to the dissimilar-materials 
bonding power of TwinWeld Cold 
Solder — a “King Kong” among 
solders, suggests its manufacturer. 
A plastic adhesive, it features 
“tremendous gripping power” that’s 
said to be stronger than riveting 
in some applications. In fact, the 
firm recommends use of the solder 
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as a substitute for riveting or as 
a replacement for some welding 
requirements, for hot soldering 
and for other bonding methods. 
Further, there’s versatility involved 
in the solder’s workability: the 
bond’s final steel-like surface can 
be sanded, cut, painted, and finish- 
ed like steel itself. 


Heat figures in the high-bond 
nature of TwinWeld Cold Solder: 
when spread between two surfaces 
and linked, the plastic reaction that 
occurs (caused by heat) alters its 
makeup. The upshot of this reac- 
tion is said to be a permanent bond 
that may actually be stronger than 
the materials being bonded. This 
high-strength quality also makes 
the solder a candidate for a variety 
of uses: to fill enlarged holes in 
metal, wood, or other materials; 
to replace solder in seams and joints 
in equipment repairs; for anchor- 
ing materials and equipment to 
cement; etc, 

The solder never shrinks or con- 
tracts; withstands 600-foot pounds 
of impact per square inch; remains 
workable for hours; has a long pot 
life; is quickly cured under a heat 
lamp; and has a guaranteed shelf 
life of two years. Also, says the 
manufacturer, there is no danger 
of fire or explosion from TwinWeld 
Cold Solder: it’s authorized for 
shipment through the mails. 


JOH-H3—PLASTIC GLOVES — 


Hand protection from acids, 
caustics, solvents, and other harm- 
ful-to-the-skin maintenance ma- 
terials is offered by Handgards—a 
polyethylene plastic glove charac- 
terized as “rugged enough to be 
re-usable and inexpensive enough 
to be disposable.” Three cents, says 





the manufacturer: that’s the cost 
per glove when bought by the 
thousand: they're packaged in 
handy rolls of 12 to 1000. 

Handgards are made of 134 mil 
thickness plastic and are heat-sealed 
by machine. Although strong, the 
gloves are said not to impair the 
sense of touch, while offering 
polyethylene’s resistance to acids, 
dyes, solvents, and most chemicals. 
In fact, points out the manu- 
facturer, Handgards have been 
cleared for use with radioactive 
materials. 

Available in large, medium, and 
small sizes, Handgards are said to 
feature improvements over other 
glove types: glove ventilation has 
been improved by flaring at the 
wrist; when hands need to be im- 
mersed, the gloves can be easily 
sealed off with rubber bands. Also, 
finger-puckering has been mini- 
mized by the glove’s loose design 
and pre-talcuming for ease in slid- 
ing the gloves on and off. Other 
gloves—of heavier weights, longer 
lengths, with perforated backs for 
additional ventilation, or of special 
color or design—can be provided 
by the manufacturer. 


JOH-H4—PLASTIC-PIPE CLAMP 








an 


Besides costing less than half the 
asking-price of conventional (screw- 
type) clamps, Wind-A-Clamp is 
acclaimed by engineers as the best 
answer yet developed for locking 
flexible plastic pipe to insert fit- 
tings. That’s the story from the 
manufacturer of this clamp, made 
of soft stainless steel that’s said to 
twist easy, grip tight, and permit 
loosening and retightening of the 
clamp several times without break- 
ing. Also, it won’t rust, notes the 
firm. 

Wind-A-Clamp works like this: 
it’s pre-formed to slip over the pipe, 
yet fits snug enough to allow for 
positioning. After it’s in place, a 
— twisting action with pliers 
at the point of interlocking quickly 
tightens the clamp, resulting in a 
safe, leakproof connection. Wind- 
A-Clamp is available in \-, %-, 
1-, 114-, 114-, and 2-inch sizes; pack- 
aged 100 clamps to the carton. 
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New Construction Products 





JOH-H5—WET HEAT CONNECTORS 





Lower cost; speed in the in- 
stallation of wet heat systems in 
new construction — these are the 
promises made by the producers of 
Cobra Mejfal Hose. This bronze 
metal tubing is said to do away 
with many fittings, nipples, and 
time-consuming extras in setting up 
hot water or steam heating systems. 

Flexibility is the key to this 
“cobra’s” performance. The con- 


nectors are used to link up various 
parts of a wet heat system by 
“snaking” around corners and ob- 
structions that ordinarily require a 
variety of pipe fittings and exten- 
sions. Also, unlike their rigid-pipe 
counterparts, the connectors are 
said to take up expansion and con- 
traction of lines automatically .. . 
and to absorb water noises as a 
result of their construction. 

Cobra Metal Hose is made in 14 
separate models that make possible 
30 hook-up combinations. The hose 
can withstand temperatures of up 
to 350 degrees. Inside diameters of 
the hose connectors: 4 and %4 
inches. The former dimension 
carries a recommended working 
pressure of 55 PSI and the latter a 
recommended pressure of 40 PSI. 
The metal hose is available to fit 
any length requirement. 


JOH-H6—BACKWATER CHECK VALVE 

Decisive action against basement 
flooding caused by the backing-up 
of sewer water during floods and 
heavy rains: that’s the job for Flud- 
Stop—a newly developed basement 
drain backwater check valve. Flud- 
Stop is made for quick installation 
in various sized drain pipes—in a 
matter of minutes, says the manu- 
facturer. The valve’s holding-off- 
the-waters feat is accomplished 
through Flud-Stop’s special feature: 


an anti-gravitational float. With the 
rising of sewer water pressure, the 
float works to bring about a posi- 
tive sealing-off of the water before 
floating debris can prevent a water- 
tight seal. 

On the installation side, the unit 
is easily locked into a 2-inch thread 
(photo A) or is fitted into 2-, 3-, or 
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1-inch iron or clay pipe with rubber 
expansion adapters (photo B) be- 
low floor level—without need for 
cracking concrete or recementing. 
The float, made of precision ma- 
chined brass and hardened bronze, 
and the operating core are remov- 
able to allow for rodding of the 
sewer lines. 
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NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
(1) JOH-H1—Waste-Drum Top 

[] JOH-H2—Plastic Cold Solder 

[] JOH-H3—Plastic Gloves 

[] JOH-H4—Plastic-Pipe Clamp 


FREE LITERATURE 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
292 and 293 on which you would like full technical literature. 
Then send the coupon to the JouRNAL oF Housine, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
(0 JOH-H5—Wet Heat Connectors 


(0 JOH-H6—Backwater Check Valve 


(] JOH-H7—Play Materials For Space-Age Child 
[] JOH-H8—Architects’ Paint Specifications Manual 
(] JOH-H9—Architectural Lighting 
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JOH-H7—Play Materials For 
Space-Age Child. 80 pp. illus. 

A collection of playground equipment 
ideas—that’s what this catalog suggests. 
Specifically, it consists of listings of equip- 
ment designed for nursery, kindergarten, 
and primary grades. Particulars include: 
life-size housekeeping furniture; rubber 
figures representing nationality groups; 
art education toys to teach symmetric space 
conceptions, color design; rubber relief 
maps; geophysical globes. Almost 3000 
items listed. Also available from the firm: 
an eight-page leaflet on playground design 
and equipment. 


JOH-H8&—Architects' Paint 
Specifications Manual. A.1.A. File 
No. 25. 28 pp. 

Writing paint specs calls for wide 
knowledge of comparative —_ systems, 
paint products, best-paint-for-the-surface, 
etc. This manual turns up sound sugges- 
tions for such comparisons. Content cov- 
ers: an evaluation of paint systems in use; 
a resumé of paint resin characteristics; a 
paint selection chart for interior and ex- 
terior surfaces, finish desired, and rec- 
ommended system and its characteristics. 
Two pages are devoted to general paint 
specs and 10 to detailed specs. Six pages 
cover products available: descriptions in- 
clude data on application, drying time, 
thinner required, etc. 


JOH-H9I—Architectural Lighting. 
No. A-11. 35 pp. illus. 

Reference listings, descriptive details, 
installation requirements, and engineering 
data on a variety of lighting fixtures for 
general and special uses form content of 
this catalog. Items include exit lights 
regressed lens, circular and square flush 
lens, and baffled downlights—all designed 
to solve specific lighting problems. 
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COURT DECISIONS— 


(Continued from page 284) 


district court, without a hearing, 
not only granted the injunction but 
gave the plaintiffs more than they 
asked for by directing a meeting of 
the board without even requiring 
the petition of 10 per cent of the 
shareholders calling for the meet- 
ing, as required by the association’s 
bylaws. On June 17, 1958, the 
United States court of appeals for 
the fifth circuit reversed the United 
States district court. The opinion is 
based on the technical grounds that 
a preliminary injunction should 
not be issued unless there is a show- 
ing of threat of irreparable injuries 
and unless there is a hearing on the 
facts pertinent to the motion. It is 
to be noted that in this case, as in 
the Greater Delaware case discussed 
above, there was a threat by the 
board representative to utilize the 
statutory and legal sanctions if 
board resignations were not tend- 
ered. (Miami Beach Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, et al v. 
Callander.) 


CHAPTERS— 


(Continued from page 291) 


agement supervisor of the Houston 
housing authority. 

In summing up the Alamo Chap- 
ter year for the JOURNAL, Marilynn 
Wacker of the San Antonio housing 
authority said: The meetings have 
been “awfully good. . . Attendance 
. .. has been consistently high and 
I guess it is an axiom that the big- 
ger the crowd, the better the show 


Puget Sound Chapter: Rose Morry 
of the Seattle Housing Authority re- 


ports that the “Puget Sound Chap- 


ter had a very successful year, hold- 
ing four all-day meetings on man- 
agement and maintenance prob- 
lems.” Latest such meeting was held 
in Everett on May 22; on the pro- 
gram at the May meeting were ses- 
sions on each of the following: (1) 
grounds maintenance; (2) welfare- 
rent schedules; (3) revised PHA 
budget procedures. 

The chapter also acted as a host 
to the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council, when it met in Seattle for 
its annual meeting (see page 286). 
Chicago Metropolitan Chapter: Al- 
derman.Leon M. Despres was the 
“star” -of the show at the Chicago 
chapter’s. 1958 annual business 
meeting—a luncheon, held June 17. 
The alderman delivered an ad- 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A62—SOCIAL SERVICES DIRECTOR 


The Philadelphia Housing Authority 
is recruiting for a director to set up and 
operate a new department of social serv 
ice case work for tenant families. Duties 
call for the training and supervision of 
case workers; reviewing their recommen- 
dations; establishing lines of referral and 
liaison with local social service agencies; 
and for setting up, in consultation with 
other staff members, a system for the 
selection of tenants for special family 
services. Qualifications: graduation from an 
accredited school of social work; experi 
ence in case work and case worker super- 
vision. Forward resumé of education, 
experience, minimum = salary expected, 
and approximate date when available to: 
Bernard Orr, Personnel Director, The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority, 42 South 
15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


A63—RENEWAL RESEARCH (3) 

Fhe Metropolitan Toronto, Canada 
Planning Board has available three re- 
search positions as follows: 


Director, economic research _ section 

duties: direct a staff of two in conducting 
a comprehensive program of research into 
the economy, land use, physical develop- 
ment, and other aspects of the metropoli 
tan Toronto region. Qualifications: mas 
ter’s degree in economics, sociology, geog- 
raphy, planning, or related field, or 
equivalent experience; thorough knowl 
edge of techniques of economic and 
social research; ability to conceive and 
administer a broad research program and 
to prepare reports for publication. Salary: 
$5614 to $6504. 


Director, housing research section—posi- 
tion offers opportunity to establish and 
direct Canada’s first large-scale urban 
housing research center. Duties: organize 
and administer a research program on the 
housing market in Metropolitan Toronto. 
Qualifications: education, same as above; 
thorough knowledge of techniques of 
housing market analysis, social and de 
omographic research, and of housing 
principies and practice; ability to con- 
ceive and administer complete housing 
research program and to prepare reports 
for publication. Salary: $5614 to $6504. 

Assistant director, housing research sec- 
tion—duties: to assist in the above pro- 


dress generalizing on housing and 
urban renewal matters and then—in 
a quick-paced question-and-answe! 
period that followed—he proved 
himself a fast and competent “off- 
the-cuffer” on specifics. Those on 
hand took advantage of the alder- 
man’s presence to get up-dated on 
certain key pieces of proposed legis- 
lation then in city council hands— 
such as a measure outlawing bias in 
housing—and on the status of the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood renewal proj- 


gram of housing research. Qualifications: 
degree in educational fields noted above 
or equivalent experience; ability to dig 
out, assemble, analyze, and present re- 
search data in the form of tables, charts, 
maps, and reports. 

Apply: M. V. Jones, Commissioner of 
Planning, Metropolitan Toronto Planning 
Board, 133 Richmond Street West, 
Loronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 


A64—RENEWAL ASSISTANT 

Hartford’s redevelopment agency is 
seeking an assistant director to take charge 
of planning and processing of urban re- 
newal projects. Candidates must have a 
degree in city planning and a minimum 
of two years’ supervisory experience in 
renewal planning and programming. 
Salary: $8164 to $9932 per year. Applica- 
tions should be made to: Charles F. Yard, 
Director of Personnel, 550 Main Street, 
Hartford 4, Connecticut. 


A65—RENEWAL DIRECTOR 

Applications are being solicited for the 
position of executive director with the 
Brookline (Massachusetts) Redevelop- 
ment Authority. Salary: $10,000, although 
this figure may be revised upward. Can- 
didates should be experienced and cap 
able of handling a program that involves 
just about total clearance of a 18-acre 
area committed to residential redevelop- 
ment (about 750 units). Project is near 
ing the stage where relocation know-how 
is important. Write: Nathaniel J. Young, 
Jr., Acting Executive Director, Brookline 
Redevelopment Authority, Brookline 
Health Center Building, 11 Pierce Street, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W31—Male, 51—URBAN RENEWAL 


Candidate was director of renewal pro 
gram that terminated as a result of failure 
of a city bond issue. Has broad _back- 
ground of experience in preparing re- 
newal reports, coordinating work of 
consultants, contractors, and city officials. 
Can furnish highest recommendations 
from present agency. Desires position as 
director of renewal or conservation and 
rehabilitation program. Married. Avail- 
able immediately. 


ect, which is in the alderman’s 
ward. 

Elected as chairman of the chap 
ter for the 1958-59 year was Nor- 
man Elkin of the department of 
city planning. Other new officers 
include: Malcolm Shanower of the 
Lincoln Park conservation commis- 
sion, vice-chairman; Raulston Zun- 
del of the land clearance commis- 
sion, secretary; and George Nollet 
of the planning department, treas- 
urer. 
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CHA SAVES °40,000 


with CUB’ Lo-Boy tractor 


By eliminating the need for seven sidewalk lifts costing 
$6,000 each, a single International Cub Lo-Boy tractor 
made a net capital saving of $40,000 for Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority. Equipped with hydraulic crane lift, the 
Lo-Boy removes incinerator refuse cans from the base- 
ments of seven high-rise apartment buildings. With the 
tractor, the loaded cans may be carried to street curbs 
where the scavenger may quickly and easily empty 
them. Servicing the seven buildings, totaling 1,050 
dwelling units, takes the Lo-Boy just 3% hours a week. 
In addition, the Cub is used for clearing snow, mowing 
lawns, hauling materials—even pumping water from 
flooded basements during flash floods. 


. “af for stationary sidewalk lifts, as it hoists 300- 


One of CHA’s International Cub Lo-Boys, 
with hydraulic lift, shows how it eliminates need 


pound incinerator refuse cans from a basement. 
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You can mow with 3-gang pulled or mounted reel-type 
mower, 60-inch rotary, or 42-inch Hammer Knife mower. 
CHA now owns 8 Cub tractors. 








Clearing walks of snow is a short, easy job with on 
International Cub Lo-Boy. Blade is 54 inches, matching over- 
age sidewalk width. 


‘e Cubs can save your Authority money too! Look in the 





classified directory and phone your International Harvester 
Dealer. He’ll gladly demonstrate! 


» INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use— Farm Tractors and Equipment Twine Commercial 
Wheel Tractors ... Motor Trucks .. . Construction Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, IIlinois 


August - September 1958 
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RUUD water neaters 71.49 UM NAT UATIORS 


Have the Best Housing Record 


“Paintcyclopedia”’ an 91-chip color card 
Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heaters hold the SOLVES ALi YOUR PROBLEMS IN PAINTING 


record in public housing projects for: EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR SURFACES! 
1. Low REPAIR MAINTENANCE COST 


2. Low REPLACEMENT COST Big 12-page booklet 


You get these economy features when you use Ruud 
Water Heaters with tanks of solid, rust-proof, long-life 
Alcoa ® aluminum alloy, Copper Nickel alloy and 
enameled steel (‘‘glass-lined"). Get complete information! 
Mail the coupon below for your copy of the “Ruud 
Housing Book". 


®Aluminum Company of America 


RU U D MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Ruud Manufacturing Company 
2025 Factory Street 
Kalamazoo 24 F, Michigan 


C) Send me a copy of the “Ruud Housing Book” 
[] Have a Ruud representative call on me 


Name____ — inno 
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Filled with timely facts for everyone who specifies, buys or 
applies latex emulsion, oil paints, enamels or varnishes on all 
interior and exterior surfaces—all construction! A veritable 
catalog of paint information, yours free, mail coupon 


Complete Specification Chart 

Covers all exterior and interior painting, enameling and 
varnishing. Master specification chart is keyed to 25 detailed 
specifications for all surfaces masonry, wood, aggregate block, 
plaster, metal, acoustical tile, asbestos-cement and dry-wall! 


Product Glossary 

Of all Luminal! paints, enamels, varnishes, paint removers, dry- 
wall materials and wood preservatives—74 in all! Plus 91-chip 
color chart—a master color selector of famous Luminall Paints! 
Clip the coupon below to your letterhead and mail it today! 


= 
LUMINALL PAINTS bwepr. 128 


3617 S. May Street, Chicago 9, lilinois 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your “Paintcyclopedia” 
and 91-chip color chart! 


Name__ 
Address 
City ss State 
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